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EDITORIAL. 


This  is  the  second  Alumni  Number. 
The  first  was  issued  a year  ago,  and  was 
one  of  the  finest  numbers  ever  published. 
That  number  went  all  over  the  world. 
Over  fifteen  hundred  copies  were  sold. 
Everywhere  that  it  went,  it  was  received 
with  congratulation  and  praise. 

As  the  name  would  indicate,  this 
number  is  made  up  largely  of  contri- 
butions from  alumni . As  far  as  possible 
we  saw  these  men  in  person  Would 
that  space  would  permit  us  to  tell 
some  of  the  incidents  which  happened 
during  those  visits.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  everywhere  we  were  received  with 
cordiality.  Naturally,  we  felt  rather 


awed  in  the  presence  of  these  men,  but 
this  feeling  was  soon  dispelled.  We  were 
treated  rather  as  younger  brethren  than 
as  strangers.  It  seemed  odd  to  hear 

some  say,  "How  is  Mr ? Fine? 

That’s  good.  He  taught  me  Latin  when  I 
was  a boy.  My,  how  I hated  him  then, 
and  how  I admired  and  respected  him 
later,  when  I realized  that  under  his 
mask  of  harshness  and  seeming  cruelty, 
he  really  was  doing  the  best  he  could  to 
help  us!”  It  was  delightful  to  listen  to 
them.  We  encroached  upon  the  hos- 
pitality of  one  gentleman  for  two  solid 
hours,  while  he  told  us  of  the  times  he 
had  when  he  was  in  school,  and  asked 
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questions  about  the  present-day  school 
life. 

All  were  willing  to  help  In  meeting 
these  men  we  realized  more  clearly  the 
strength  of  the  famous  “Latin  School 
spirit;”  and  felt  proud  to  be  members  of 
a school  which  had  produced  such  men. 

The  Register  wishes  to  thank  these 


men  for  their  help,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  School  who  have  aided  in  this 
work. 

The  Register  hopes  that  this  number 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
alumni  and  the  School;  and  also  trusts 
that  these  two  are  the  forerunners  of 
many  Alumni  Numbers  to  come. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD 
GRADUATE. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  only  high  schools 
in  Boston  were  the  Girls'  High  on  West 
Newton  St.,  the  Public  Latin,  and  the 
English  High  on  Bedford  St.,  where 
now  is  the  store  of  R.  H.  White.  On 
each  side  of  the  Bedford  St.  building  a 
circular  staircase  ran  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  floor,  with  one  room 
on  each  side  of  this  well  on  each  of  the 
first  three  floors,  and  a hall  on  the 
fourth  floor  for  each  school.  The  Latin 
School  occupied  the  six  rooms  away 
from  Washington  St.  and  on  the  fourth 
floor  the  hall  on  the  whole  front  along 
Bedford  St.,  and  the  English  High  had 
the  other  half.  There  was  a small 
yard  on  each  side,  and  during  school 
hours  Seniors  only  were  allowed  to  go 
beyond  its  limits.  This  privilege  was 
with  the  understanding  that  the  boys 
were  not  to  enter  any  stores  and  es- 
pecially the  Bun  Shop  one  or  two  doors 
nearer  Washington  St.  The  attrac- 
tions of  the  Bun  Shop  were  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  appetites  of  the  boys  at 
recess  that  the  prohibition  in  regard  to 
entering  was  often  forgotten,  and  oc- 
casional roundups  brought  a lot  of  peni- 
tents before  the  headmaster. 

For  maintaining  discipline  approba- 
tion cards  were  given  to  the  deserving, 
and  misdemeanor  marks,  which  led  to 


censure  cards,  to  culprits.  Further- 
more, the  headmaster  had  a large, 
heavy  ruler,  which  on  rare  occasions  he 
used  effectively.  As  he  was  an  athletic 
man,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  produced 
lasting  results. 

Military  Drill  was  introduced  into 
these  two  schools  early  in  the  school 
year  1863-4.  The  Drill  Master  was 
Col.  Hobart  Moore,  and  Boylston  Hall, 
at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Washing- 
ton Sts.,  was  the  Drill  Hall.  On 
pleasant  days  the  Common  was  used 
for  drill.  On  every  drill  day  there  was 
an  extra  drill  at  Boylston  Hall  from  3 
to  4 o’clock,  and  every  boy  reported  by 
his  sergeant  for  blunders,  or  for  disorder 
at  drill  had  to  report  for  extra  duty  in 
this  awkward  squad. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  which, 
by  the  way,  ran  well  into  July,  the 
Prize  Declamation  took  place  in  Lowell 
Institute  Hall,  situated  on  Washington 
St.,  not  far  from  Bromfield  St.  At 
the  close  of  the  declamations  there  was 
an  exhibition  drill,  which  has  since 
developed  into  the  Annual  Prize  Drill. 
A squad  of  about  a dozen,  of  whom  the 
writer  was  one,  marched  on  to  the  stage 
and  went  through  a few  evolutions  and 
the  manual  of  arms. 

The  course  of  study,  as  I remember 
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it,  was  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics; 
not  so  very  much  Mathematics,  but 
surely  enough  of  the  others.  Andrews’ 
and  Stoddard’s  Latin  Grammar  was 
committed  to  memory  from  cover  to 
cover.  On  review  during  the  senior 
year,  we  used  to  recite  page  after  page 
of  this  with  no  questions  asked,  one  boy 
beginning  when  the  last  left  off,  and  any 
mistakes  or  omissions  to  be  made  up 
after  school.  Rules,  remarks,  excep- 
tions, notes  and  examples  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Harder  yet,  because  so  highly 
condensed,  was  a little  text  book  on 
Ancient  Geography  and  Mythology 
called  “Baird’s  Classical  Manual.”  A 
high  degree  of  scholarship  was  demanded 
and  obtained.  During  our  senior  year, 
just  before  the  April  vacation,  the  class 
was  examined  orally  in  Cicero  by  some 
committee,  and  as  we  did  not  dis- 
tinguish ourselves,  we  were  all  required 
to  come  to  school  every  day  during  the 
vacation  and  do  nothing  but  study  and 
recite  Cicero. 

Of  the  teachers,  one  was  even  then 
called  “Cudjo”  from  the  name  of  a 
popular  book  called  “Cudjo’s  Cave.” 
One,  Mr.  Magill,  became  President  of 
Swarthmore  College.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  public  school  in  Boston 
which  prepared  girls  for  college,  and  Mr. 
Magill  obtained  permission  for  his 
daughter  to  attend  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  she  was,  I believe,  the  only 
girl  who  ever  had  that  privilege.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  a few  years  later  Mayor  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Moses  Merrill  was  for 
many  years  the  able  and  honored  head- 
master of  the  Latin  School.  The  head- 
master, Mr.  Francis  Gardner,  was  a 
type  of  schoolmaster  now  non-existent. 
Everybody  feared  him.  He  was  a 
great  student  and  scholar  along  classical 


lines;  a stern  disciplinarian  and  hard 
taskmaster.  He  delighted  in  placing 
a boy  in  a quandary,  and  would  hold  up 
two  fingers  and  say  to  you,  “Which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  will  you  take?”  And 
you,  feeling  that  somehow  it  was  not 
fair  to  make  you  take  either,  knew  that 
whichever  you  took,  before  you  escaped 
you  would  wish  you  had  taken  the  other. 
With  all  his  austerity  he  was  kind- 
hearted  and  intensely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  boys. 

I have  said  that  there  was  a circular 
staircase  which  led  to  the  hall  on  the 
fourth  floor,  and  this  was  the  only  means 
of  approach  to  the  hall.  The  senior 
class  was  located  in  the  hall  in  charge 
of  the  headmaster,  and  he  had  no  as- 
sistant. It  frequently  happened  that 
the  headmaster  would  be  absent  in  the 
lower  rooms,  often  for  an  hour  or  more. 
It  can  be  easily  seen  that  with  a scout 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  warn  the  senior 
class  of  the  approach  of  any  one  from 
below,  the  time  of  the  master’s  absence 
was  not  necessarily  always  used  ex- 
clusively for  hard  study. 

Our  desks  in  the  hall  were  on  move- 
able  platforms,  and  on  one  occasion  by 
moving  them  into  a circle  a ring  was 
formed,  within  which  it  was  practically 
decided  that  a certain  member  of  the 
class  from  the  South  End  could  not 
maintain  his  pretensions  to  the  pugilis- 
tic championship  against  the  superior 
claims  of  another  member  from  South 
Boston  whom  we  called  “Sailor”  Clark. 
O temporal  O mores! 

The  Latin  School  then,  as  now,  was 
not  a comfortable  place  for  the  idle  or 
incompetent,  but  the  earnest  student 
could  always  obtain  there  an  excellent 
preparation  for  his  future,  whatever  it 
might  be.  My  own  classmates  were 
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certainly  well  prepared  for  college  work, 
and  those  who  did  not  go  to  college  be- 
came successful  and  prosperous  business 
men.  I remember  the  school  as  a place 


where  I had  to  work  hard  and  do  some 
disagreeable  tasks,  but  I have  always 
felt  that  it  was  time  well  spent. 

John  F.  Casey,  ’64. 


REMINISCENCES,  1875-1897. 

FRANK  W.  FREEBORN. 


I entered  the  Latin  School  Dec.  1, 
1875.  The  home  of  the  school  at  that 
time  was  in  the  same  building  with  the 
English  High  School  on  Bedford  Street, 
just  where  the  Harrison  Avenue  exten- 
sion enters  Bedford  Street.  I was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  annex  in  Mason 
Street,  the  building  where  now  the  School 
committee  has  its  offices.  It  had  dark, 
dismal  rooms,  and  the  noise  of  traffic  on 
the  cobbles  of  the  narrow  street  was  an 
almost  intolerable  din.  The  other  teach- 
ers in  the  building  that  year  were 
Messrs.  Dike,  Randall  and  White,  and 
for  a time,  Mr.  Chadwick;  Mr  Capen 
came  over  two  or  three  times  a week  to 
teach  music  and  Mr.  Hartwell  for 
gymnastics,  which  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a setting-up  exercise.  Mr. 
Dike,  who  had  the  room  next  to  me, 
kindly  explained  to  me  the  routine  duties 
of  the  sessions  and  the  reports  required. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
much  liked  by  his  boys.  Unfortunately 
his  health  failed,  and  a year  later  he 
died  in  the  South,  where  he  had  gone  to 
seek  strength. 

Dr.  Gardner  was  still  Head  Master 
of  the  school,  but  just  then  was  at  home 
sick  with  what  proved  to  be  a fatal 
illness,  for  he  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Mr.  Gay,  the  head  teacher 
of  Latin,  succeeded  him,  but  died  in  less 
than  a year,  and  Dr.  Merrill  began 


his  two-year  probation  as  Head  Master. 
At  that  time  the  school  had  nine  grades, 
boys  being  admitted  at  the  age  of  9, 
or  three  years  before  they  were  eligible 
for  graduation  from  the  grammar 
school.  One  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  nine-year  course  was  that  a 
certain  number  of  undisciplined  boys 
came  to  the  school,  as  one  parent 
naively  stated,  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  corporal  punishment,  allowed  in  the 
grammar  school  but  forbidden  in  the 
High.  Some  of  these  barbarians  made 
themselves  so  obnoxious  that,  upon  a 
presentation  of  the  case  before  the 
School  Committee,  an  order  was  passed 
authorizing  corporal  punishment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Head- Master.  No 
resort  to  it  became  necessary;  for  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Gay  read  out  the  new 
order  in  the  various  class-rooms  and 
declared  it  would  be  used  in  case  of 
need,  the  turbulent  element  quieted 
down  and  a better  order  of  things 
appeared.  But  the  advantages  hoped 
for  from  the  nine  year  course  were  not 
realized,  and  so  the  three  lower  classes 
were  gradually  eliminated  until  the  pres- 
ent six-year  course  was  re-established. 

I had  a division  of  the  eighth  class 
consisting  in  the  main  of  excellent  boys. 
Those  that  I recall  most  clearly  were 
Bullard  (Fred  F.)  Jones,  Kimball,  Lane. 
(B.  C.)  White  (P.  E.),  Wheelwright, 
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Wainwright  (Arthur),  Shurtleff  (E.W.), 
Spalding  (H.  C.),  the  brothers  Froth- 
ingham  (Paul  Revere  and  Tom)  and  the 
Winslow  brolhers  (Kenem  and  Willard). 

In  over  forty  years  of  teaching  I have 
generally  found  that  a few  weeks  of 
separation  from  my  pupils  destroyed  the 
association  in  my  mind  of  their  names 
and  faces.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  I 
recall  these  boys  so  readily  is  that  I had 
them  for  three  years  in  succession,  for 
as  they  were  promoted  I was  promoted 
with  them.  The  next  year  the  Mason 
Street  building  was  taken  for  use  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  we  were 
transferred  to  a new  annex  in  the  old 
Savage  Grammar  School  building  on 
Harrison  Avenue,  just  west  of  Essex 
Street.  That  year  witnessed  the  ad- 
dition to  the  teaching  force  of  Messrs 
Gallagher,  Jackson,  Richardson,  Strong, 
Chesley,  and  Beatley,  the  last  three  being 
quartered  in  the  Harrison  Avenue  annex 
with  me.  The  following  year,  1877-78, 
my  boys  and  I were  in  the  Bedford  St. 
building  on  the  lower  floor  on  the  English 
High  School  side,  entering  through  Mr. 
Capen's  room.  By  that  time  my  class 
had  received  some  new  boys  and  num- 
bered about  fifty  In  the  spring  a fire 
escape  was  put  up  as  a safeguard  to 
offset  the  rickety  circular  wooden  stair- 
cases in  the  building.  It  consisted  of 
an  endless  chain  over  a pulley,  and  was 
put  up  on  the  English  High  school 
side.  It  dropped  just  in  front  of  one 
of  my  windows,  and  the  High  School 
boys,  playing  on  it  at  their  recess,  tcok 
so  much  of  my  boys’  attention  that  1 
felt  called  upon  to  interfere.  I made 
futile  attempts  to  catch  them  from  the 
window  sill,  but  they  pushed  off  as 
they  passed  and  dropped  beyond  my 
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reach.  Finally  the  excitement  of  my  boys 
became  so  great  that  it  got  the  better  of 
me  and  as  a boy  came  rattling  past  I 
jumped  from  the  sill,  caught  the  chain 
above  him  and  together  we  made  a 
gentle  landing  on  the  brick  pavement  of 
the  yard  a dozen  feet  below.  I told  him 
to  report  to  his  master,  and,  forgetting 
to  ask  his  name,  I went  back  to  my  class. 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards  in  the 
corridor  of  the  newr  building  a boy  whom 
I recognized  as  having  come  that  year 
from  the  English  High  School,  accosted 
me  by  name;  “You  don  t remember 
me,  do  you?’  “No.”  “Well,  I am  the 
boy  that  you  caught  on  the  fire  escape 
down  town.  My  name  is  Richardson.” 

I notice  among  my  pupils  of  that 
year  there  was  one,  William  Pride 
Henderson,  since  returned  to  the  school 
for  the  school’s  good 

For  the  next  two  years  I had  the  2d 
story  front  room  in  the  Bedford  St. 
building.  One  day  after  school,  when 
I was  alone  in  my  room,  I blew  up  and 
exploded  a paper  lunch  bag.  Shortly 
afterwards,  as  I sat  at  my  desk  writing, 
Dr.  Merrill,  then  permanently  installed 
as  Head  Master,  looked  in  at  my  door, 
gave  me  a nod  of  recogniton  and  im- 
mediately left.  Next  day  he  said  to  me 
“Did  you  hear  something  like  a pistol 
shot  in  the  building  just  before  I came 
to  your  room  yesterday?”  I told  him 
that  I had  burst  a paper  bag  about 
that  time.  “Well,”  said  he,  I hunted 
the  building  from  top  to  bottom  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  noise,  but  I hadn’t  any 
idea  you  were  the  culprit.” 

It  was  in  that  year  ’78,  that  Messrs 
Groce  and  Parkhurst  joined  the  ranks 
of  our  teachers.  Mr.  Parkhurst  had 
been  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  School 
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Committee  and  was  not  only  a good 
teacher  but  an  accomplished  penman. 
He  could  make  the  word  “unsatisfac- 
tory” on  a boy's  record  of  deportment 
such  a thing  of  beauty  that  it  looked 
more  like  a commendation  than  a rep- 
rimand. His  name  recalls  a little  in- 
cident that  shows  how  boys  rate  the  ages 
of  their  elders.  About  that  time  the 
tallbicyle  appeared.  It  was  a startling 
novelty,  and  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Park- 
luirst,  Strong  and  I,  all  enthusiasts  in 
the  sport,  took  many  rides  together  in 
the  country  about  Boston.  One  day 
as  some  little  urchins  watched  us  mount, 
one  of  them  ventured  the  comment: — 
“Huh!  who  says  old  men  can’t  ride  them 
things?”  and  the  oldest  of  us  was  not 
over  32  at  that  time. 

In  January,  ’81,  the  school  left  Bed- 
ford Street,  and  moved  into  its  new 
building  on  Warren  Avenue.  I was 
quartered  in  room  14  with  a division  of 
the  5th  class.  In  this  class  were  Dilla- 
way  Faxon  (F.  W.),  Gay,  (W.  F.) 
Grinnell,  Poor  (A.  L.),  Job  (R.)  Wain- 
wright  (F.  C.)  and  Sargent. 

Here  in  the  new  drill-hall  the  military 
department  had  a better  chance.  Up 
to  that  time  the  battalion  had  got  its 
instruction  in  Boylston  Hall,  over 
Boylston  Market,  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Boylston  Streets,  with 
excursions  to  the  Tremont  Street  mall 
of  the  Common  in  good  weather.  But 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  new 
quarters  some  of  the  older  boys  looked 
back  to  the  palmy  days,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  when  they  had  as  ranking 
officers,  Dunton,  Darling  and  Hayes. 
Formerly  the  prize  drill  was  held  on 
the  stage  of  Boston  Theatre.  But 
with  the  transfer  of  the  school  up 
town  Mechanics  Hall  was  substituted 


for  the  theatre  and  was  much  better 
suited  to  the  evolutions  of  the  drill  and 
the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
There  especially  the  bayonet  squad  had 
ampler  space  to  carry  out  the  amazing 
polysyllabled  orders  that  always  drew 
tumultuous  applause  from  the  wonder- 
ing galleries. 

As  to  the  monthly  public  declama- 
tions, in  the  late  '70’s  the  increasing 
size  of  the  school  made  it  necessary  to 
seek  a place  outside  for  those  exercises 
and  they  were  held  in  a large  hall 
nearly  opposite  the  Globe  Theatre.  But 
in  the  new  building  the  exhibition  hall 
was  ample  for  us,  as  the  speaker  could 
draw  inspiration  from  the  faces  of  school 
worthies  that  looked  down  on  them  from 
the  walls.  Until  1882  the  annual  prize 
declamation  was  held  in  Music  Hall.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  a squad  of  early 
risers  went  out  with  Messrs  Chadwick 
and  Capen  to  the  woods  for  flowers  and 
brakes  for  the  decoration  of  the  stage. 
By  8 o’clock  a force  of  teachers  would 
be  on  hand  at  the  hall  to  meet  the  floral 
collections,  and  together  we  would  ar- 
range them  in  big  vases  and  bank  them 
up  along  the  front  of  the  stage,  although 
by  the  time  the  audience  had  assembled, 
the  brakes  and  flowers  had  become  a 
wilted  mess  of  little  beauty.  Oh,  the 
oratory  of  those  days!  I recall  especially 
the  performances  of  one  of  the  smaller 
boys  who  had  won  a place  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  prepared  “The  Owl  Critic.” 
His  mother  had  drilled  him  in  it  and  she 
sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony  at  the 
side  of  the  stage.  As  he  went  through 
his  part  she  followed  every  syllable  with 
her  lips  and  marked  the  inflections  with 
her  head  and  in  her  intense  application 
forgot  to  ply  her  fan  until  at  the  final 
“And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving,”  she 
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was  relieved  of  her  mental  strain  and 
leaning  back  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
she  fanned  most  vigorously  to  cool 
her  flushed  face. 

After  1882  the  annual  prize  declama- 
tions were  held  in  Tremont  Temple  and 
the  floral  decorations  were  given  up, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  old  Music  Hall 
scheme  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Capen  and 
Mr.  Chadwick  were  both  fond  of  country 
life  and  of  flowers  and  the  former  was 
especially  proud  of  his  pansies  that  he 
cultivated  most  successfully. 

I once  asked  Mr.  Capen  how  he  came 
to  be  called  “Cudjo.”  He  explained  it 
thus: — When  “Cudjo’s  Cave”  appeared, 
the  ‘‘best  seller”  of  its  day,  it  was  ad- 
vertised in  a window  near  the  school  by 
a placard  worded  “Cud  Jo’s  Cave,”  and 
the  three  capitals,  the  C.  J.  C.,  the 
initials  of  Mr.  Capen’s  name,  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  boys,  and  they  began 
among  themselves  to  call  him  “Cudjo’s 
Cave,”  shortening  it  later  to  “Cudjo.” 

To  return  to  the  class  work  of  the 
school: — I kept  room  14,  generally  with 
a division  of  the  5th  class,  until  on  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Gallagher  in  1885  to 
the  principalship  of  W illiston  Academy, 
I moved  to  room  11  and  had  charge  of 


the  advanced  division  of  the  grammar 
school  graduates— a most  active  and  in- 
teresting task.  In  my  class  of  that 
year  I note  the  names  of  Patrick  T 
Campbell  and  Joseph  B.  Groce.  A few 
years  later,  in  ’93,  I was  put  in  charge 
of  the  French  department,  but  two 
years  afterwards  my  time  was  divided 
between  Latin  and  French.  I had  classes 
in  Virgil  and  we  studied  it  so  suc- 
cessfully that  in  a term-end  examina- 
tion one  of  my  boys  wrote  a transla- 
tion of: — Extemplo  Aeneae  solvuntur 
frigore  membra.  “From  that  time 
they  saved  the  memory  of  Aeneae  in 
the  frigid-zone”.  The  boy  certainly 
did  not  crib  that  translation  from  a 
pony.  His  work  was  the  outcome  of 
thought,  of  honest,  though  erratic,  in- 
tellectual work. 

I kept  room  11  as  my  habitat  un- 
til the  summer  of  1897  when  I re- 
signed and  left  the  school.  I look  back 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the  22 
years  I spent  in  the  school,  and  am 
glad  that  for  all  those  yeais  I had  as- 
sociation with  so  many  worthy  and 
appreciative  boys  and  such  accom- 
plished and  companionable  colleagues. 


MYRON  W.  RICHARDSON,  B.  L.  S.,  ’82. 
Headmaster  Girls’  High  School 
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A LETTER  FROM 
MYRON  W.  RICHARDSON 


Girl’s  High  School. 

Boston,  Dec.  14,  1914 

To  the  Editor, 

Latin  School  “Register," 

Public  Latin  School,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir: — You  have  asked  me  to 
write  something  with  reference  to  the 
former  history  of  the  Latin  School. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  I graduated  in 
1882,  it  makes  me  feel  rather  old  to  be 
considered  as  competent  to  give  some 
of  the  ancient  history  of  the  school. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  school  is 
concerned,  I see  almost  no  changes  in 
its  conduct  except  that  in  those  days  the 
school  did  not  teach  physics. 

I entered  the  school  in  September 
1880,  when  the  school  was  located  upon 
Bedford  St.  It  moved  to  its  present 
quarters  in  January,  1881.  I remember 
very  well  how  palatial  the  new  building 
appeared  to  us,  and  in  fact  it  was  at 
that  time  the  finest  high  school  building 
in  the  country. 

One  instance  of  a humorous  nature 
stands  out  in  my  mind  about  the  old 
Bedford  St.  school.  This  building  was 
four  or  five  stories  high,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  was  a chain 
fire-escape  which  was  nothing  but 
an  endless  chain  with  a brake  upon 
it.  In  case  of  fire,  one  could  get  down 
by  taking  hold  of  the  chain,  and  the 
brake  would  prevent  one  from  de- 
scending too  rapidly.  One  half  of  the 
Bedford  St.  building  was  occupied  by 
the  English  High  School,  from  which  I 
graduated  in  June,  1880.  After  the 
graduation  exercises  were  over,  and 
we  had  received  our  diplomas,  four  of 


us  “stumped"  one  another  to  go  down 
by  way  of  the  chain  fire-escape.  I was 
the  last  of  the  four.  The  fire-escape 
landed  us  in  the  yard  of  the  Latin 
School,  and  the  Latin  School  was  in 
session  after  the  English  high  School 
had  closed.  The  three  pupils  who  pre- 
ceded me  shot  down  past  the  windows 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Latin  School,  where 
pupils  were  at  work  and,  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  threw  these  rooms  into 
confusion.  I was  the  last  man  to  de- 
scend, and  the  rattling  of  the  chain  gave 
ample  notice  that  I was  coming.  The 
teacher  upon  the  first  floor,  a Mr.  Free- 
born I believe,  had  evidently  reached 
the  limit  of  his  patience,  and  stood  at 
the  window  with  his  hands  out,  ready  to 
catch  me  as  I went  by.  Fearing  that  he 
might  catch  my  feet,  and  I might 
get  a fall,  I dropped  from  the  chain  just 
before  reaching  him.  Mr.  Freeborn, 
however,  was  not  to  be  outwitted  in 
this  way,  and  immediately  jumped  out 
of  the  window  after  me,  landing  squarely 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  making  a 
capture.  I was  taken  in  to  the  head- 
master, Mr.  Merrill,  and  from  there 
taken  to  the  English  High  School,  but 
was  finally  released  on  my  assurances 
that  we  did  not  know  that  we  were 
disturbing  the  sessions  of  the  Latin 
School.  The  following  September  I 
entered  the  Latin  School,  but  I think  it 
took  a full  year  to  overcome  in  Mr. 
Merrill’s  mind  this  unfortunate  intro- 
duction to  the  school. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Myron  W.  Richardson. 

Head  Master. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF 
GEORGE  W.  EVANS 


I was  within  a few  day's  of  my  seven- 
teenth birthday  when  I entered  the 
Boston  Latin  School — being  translated, 
as  it  were,  from  the  last  y*ear  of  the 
English  High,  and  having  a strong  desire 
to  get  hustled  into  Harvard  College  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  with  all  possible 
of  the  educational  beribbonings  which 
the  Latin  School  then  alone  purveyed. 
English  and  Mathematics  I had,  I 
thought,  in  the  back  of  myr  foolish 
juvenile  head;  Ancient  History'  and 
Creek  (and  what  little  might  be  left 
of  Latin  now  that  I had  construed 
“ Haedus  stans  in  tecto  domus”),  I was 
now  to  get.  And  no  time  to  spare.  I 
had  Edward  Everett  in  mind,  who  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  at  14  y'ears  of 
age — he  was  much  ahead  of  me. 

There  had  been  one  brilliant  rocket, 
that  starting  with  an  E.  H.  S.  diploma, 
had  gracefully  dropped  into  College 
after  one  Latin  school  y'ear.  He  is  now 
Dr.  F.  W.  Stuart,  with  children  not 
unknown  to  the  school’s  later  annals. 
So  I came  with  hope  to  the  handsome 
florid  gentleman  enthroned  in  the  other 
half  of  the  Bedford-street  building.  He 
smiled  upon  my?  hurry,  and  put  me  in  a 
sort  of  limbo,  called  the  Out-of-Course 
Class,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Capen,  now  legendary',  whom  I learned 
to  think  of  as  “Cudjo.”  I knew  the 
boys  who  had  the  glory'  of  inventing 
that  nick  name.  He  was  twin — in 
appearance  at  least  to  an  august  official 
of  the  Public  Library'  who  had  watched 
my  work  there — I was  a ‘ ‘ runner,  ’ ’ 
thus  called,  being  somewhat  given  to 


idling  by  attractive  bookshelves.  And 
he  had  given  me,  at  parting,  a Book  to 
remember  him  by.  When  I entered  the 
welcoming  care  of  Cudjo  I stared,  ex- 
pecting rrecognition,  so  closely  he  re- 
sembled his  brother. 

There  was,  as  it  turned  out,  plenty  of 
Latin  to  do.  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  had 
been  a member  of  the  Legislature,  was 
able  to  put  down  marks  for  each  one 
of  the  class  after  they  had  left  for  the 
day;  his  results  seemed  just  to  me,  but 
to  this  day'  I think  it  a wonderful  gift. 
How  sure  he  was  of  the  thoughts  of 
Caesar,  cryptic  to  me! 

There  were  various  people,  now  mere 
shades,  piling  up  ponderous  tasks.  One 
man  seemed  to  wear  overshoes  always 
— perhaps  to  bed — and  told  us  how  it 
inspired  him  to  think  of  history  rolling 
its  endless  billows  over  the  places  we 
had  to  remember  about  — and  we 
learned  dates  and  black-lettered  battles 
by'  heart  from  condensed  compendiums; 
we  didn ’t  notice  the  inspiration.  Poetry', 
too;  after  a while  came  By'ron  Groce,  who 
was  very  kind  and  forbearing  to  a 
rather  bumptious  me,  and  whose  friend- 
liness has  lasted  these  thirty-five  years 
and  more. 

In  Greek  I had  Fiske — Arthur  Irving 
Fiske.  His  learning,  his  poetic  aptness 
in  translation,  his  minute  knowledge  of 
the  text,  his  absolute  and  inflexible 
justice  made  us  all  his  wondering  ad- 
mirers. And  oh,  his  gentleness  and  his 
mild,  almost  shrinking  way, — and  the 
silky  side-whiskers — quite  of  the  mode, 
no  doubt,  then — how  it  all  misled  the 
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fresh  and  guileless  stranger  to  the  day 
of  reckoning  and  humiliation  and  chas- 
tened sober,  high  resolve!  Every  one 
of  us  loved  him  forever. 

The  graduating  class  had  Olympian 
seats  in  the  old  Hall,  with  planets 
frescoed  in  the  ceiling  and  a long 
slanting  chute  to  the  skylight.  I couldn’t 
write  of  the  things  that  unaccountably 
shot  from  that  chute.  We  could  time 
the  ascent  and  descent,  and  be  grave 
and  attentive  whatever  befell  In  that 
hall  also  occurred  the  “Public  Fridays’’ 


and  the  weekly  declamations  at  which  I 
always  suffered  the  torments  of  stage- 
fright.  Of  the  most  brilliant  perform- 
ers that  I remember  there,  one  is  a 
famous  professor  of  divinity,  eloquent  as 
ever;  another  is  a leader  of  the  bar  in  a 
great  city;  and  there  were  some  whose 
brilliant  promise  went  sadly  unfulfilled. 

At  graduation  I think  more  than  half 
the  graduating  class  had  Franklin 
Medals.  It  was  a small  class.  So  I 
have  one  of  the  precious  medals  for  the 
beginning  of  an  inheritance. 


A LOOK  BACKWARD 

BYRON  GROCE. 


“Let  us  recur  to  pleasing  recollections.” 

Daniel  Webster. 

“ ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

Thomas  Campbell. 

I was  once  asked  to  explain  on  an 
enclosed  post-card  my  method  of  teach- 
ing English.  As  I had  not  then  a- 
chieved  the  madness  of  a post-card  meth- 
od I didn’t  attempt  to  reply.  The  Register 
asks  me  now  to  ' ‘ tell  the  story  of  my 
life,”  as  the  villain  always  tells  his  in 
the  cheap  “thrillers,’’  and  I have 
three  or  four  pages  in  which  to  do  it. 
The  space  is  too  much,  perhaps,  for 
what  is  of  great  worth  in  it,  but  of 
course  it  is  too  small  for  everything 
that  I like  to  remember  about  the  Latin 
School.  So  I will  not  go  back  any  fur- 
ther than  to  1035,  in  which  year  I first 
became  attached,— by  my  roots,  at 
least, — to  this  School. 

For,  if  ancestors  are  permitted  to 
count,  my  connection  goes  back  to  the 
school’s  very  birth  and  babyhood. 
Unquestionably  Isaac  Grosse  helped 
found  the  Latin  School,  as  he  was  one 


of  those  who,  in  1635,  agreed  with  his 
fellow  townsmen  “that  our  brother 
Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  intreated  to 
become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching 
and  nourturing  of  Children.”  Sure  we 
are  that  my  ancestor,  Isaac  Grosse, 
was  a friend  of  Pormort  and  of  the 
School;  for  when,  in  1636,  “at  a general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants,” 
a sum  of  money  was  given  towards  the 
maintenance  of  “a  free  Schoolmaster  for 
the  youth”  of  Boston,  there  being  about 
forty  contributors, — headed  by  the 
Governor,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vane 
Esq.,  who  subscribed  ten  pounds,  as, 
also,  did  the  Deputy  Governor,  Mr. 
John  Winthrop,  Esq., — Isaac  Grosse 
subscribed  five  shillings  When,  in  1638, 
in  consequence  of  the  Hutchinson  con- 
troversy, which  split  the  First  Church, 
some  of  its  members  were  “fired” — to 
speak  in  modern  parlance, — and  went 
to  the  falls  of  Piscataqua,” — that  is,  to 
Exeter,  New  Hamphire, — -Philemon 
Pormort  of  our  Latin  School  and  Isaac 
Grosse  went  together. 


GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  B.  L.  S.  79. 
Head  Master  of  Charlestown  High  School. 
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It  the  above  does  not  establish  my 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  connec- 
tion with  the  Latin  School,  I must  mark 
the  figure  down  a little  to  thirty-seven, 
and  date  from  the  year  1878,  when  I came 
to  the  Bedford  Street  schoolhouse  and 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Moses  Merrill, 
to  teach  English  and  History.  I was  not 
a novice,  for  I had  been  teaching  some 
patt  of  every  year  since  1861,  and  had 
been  at  the  head  of  Mass.  High  Schools 
in  Braintree,  Peabody,  and  Watertown 
since  graduating  from  Tufts  College  in 
1867.  Indeed,  I had  taught  almost 
everything, — speaking  pretty  largely: — • 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Survey- 
ing, Double-Entry  Bookkeeping,  Music, 
Gymnastics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Phy- 
siology, Botany,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Elocution,  Civil  Government,  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  Ancient  History  and 
Geography,  besides,  of  course,  Reading, 
Writing,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic.  Of 
Goldsmith’s  schoolmaster  it  was  said: — 
“And  still  the  wonder  g>ewr 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all 
he  knew",’’ 

but  my  head  did  not  carry  so  much; 
it  worked  it  up  as  it  was  needed  from 
time  to  time;  and  perhaps  I taught 
some  things  all  the  better  for  being  at 
the  same  time  a learner  among  the 
learners.  Surely,  to  keep  on  tap  so 
many  intellectual  brew's  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  of  any  schoolmaster-purveyor 
of  bookish  draughts.  Yet,  in  this  con- 
nection, I laughingly  recall  the  list  of 
subjects  on  wTich  I was  later  examined 
to  get  my  certificate  as  a Boston  teacher. 
I laugh  at  their  number,  at  their  variety, 
at  their  really  searching  quality, — for 
I have  the  papers  now; — but  I laugh 


most  to  think  that  I passed,  actually 
passed  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-six 
separate  examinations.  Perhaps  my 
training  in  omnivorousness  in  my 
earlier  school-teaching,  and  it  may  be 
the  early  advent  of  “inspirational  mark- 
ing’’ of  papers  accounts  for  my  getting 
through.  Here  are  the  subjects  of  the 
different  examinations: — 

1.  English  Language. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

3.  Literature. 

4.  Essay. 

5.  Oral  Reading. 

6.  French. 

7.  Latin. 

8.  Greek. 

9.  Arithmetic. 

10.  Alegebra 

11.  Plane  Geometry. 

12.  Solid  Geometry. 

13.  Trigonometn . 

14.  Ancient  History. 

15.  Medieval  History. 

16.  Modern  History. 

17.  Ancient  Geography. 

18.  Modern  Geography. 

19.  Physics. 

20.  Chemistry. 

21.  Botany. 

22.  Psychology. 

23.  Science  of  Education. 

24.  Civil  Government 

25.  Physiology. 

26.  Elective, — which,  in  my  case,  was  English. 
In  1878  the  Latin  School  was  begin- 
ning to  be  transformed,  and  I was  ex- 
pected to  be  a factor  in  the  modernizing, 
especially,  of  its  English  Department. 
It  was  just  after  the  long  regime  of  Dr. 
Gardner, — surely  a great  man  of  the 
old  school, — and,  what  wras  more  im- 
portant to  me,  it  was  just  after  ten  years 
or  so  of  a succession  of  teachers  in  the 
English  and  History  Department  w'ho 
had  not  been  very  successful,  some  on 
account  of  discipline  and  some  on  ac- 
count of  teaching,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  Head-Master,  and, 
later,  the  boys  of  the  first-classes  told 
me  Indeed,  Tonks, — who  that  knew" 
him  wall  ever  forget  Tonks?  Although  he 
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was  not  a Chinaman,  as  his  name  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  was,  curiously, 
he  was  the  first  student,  I believe,  to 
study  Chinese  at  Harvard,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  China,  equipped  for  in- 
telligent business  and  official  inter- 
course with  the  natives.  Tonks, — as 
I was  saying, — told  me  an  incident 
of  a previous  year,  and  vouched  for 
it  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  “cuttings 
up”  he  had  known  and  heard  of  for  five 
or  six  years.  The  English  Master  had 
a wooden  leg.  Some  said  it  was  the 
right  one,  and  some — Tonks  most  em- 
phatically— said  the  left.  “Easy  to  find 
out,”  said  Tonks.  “I  dare  you”  said 
the  others.  Tonks  didn’t  “take  a dare, 
so,  one  day,  in  the  little  twelve-by- 
fifteen, book-lined  ante-room  off  the 
great  hall,  where  Masters  often  sat  with 
a dozen  boys  for  study  and  talk,  Tonks, 
sure  of  his  ground,  slyly  stuck  a pin  into 
the  unwary  left  leg  of  his  English 
Master.  Well!  Tonks  was  wrong;  it 
was  the  right  leg  that  was  of  wood ! ! ! 
The  Master — but  Tonks  should  tell 
you;  I can’t  do  the  story  justice.  Tonks 
didn’t  get  expelled  or  censured. 

A wooden-legged  man,  even  with 
a wooden  head,  too,  “just  couldn’t’’ 
censure  Tonks;  for,  of  course,  Tonks, 
was  “awfully”  sorry, — that  he  had 
not  punctured  the  cork  leg;  I know  he 
was,  for  Tonks  told  me  so,  himself,  in 
some  of  our  revealing  conferences  and 
confidences  in  that  same  little  room, 
adding, — with  seeming  regret, — that  his 
latest  English  Master  was  “different.” 
I suppose  he  was,  for  Em  sure  he  didn’t 
have  a store  leg.  Tonks  always  began 
his  recitations  with  a long-drawn-out 
“Well,”  turning  his  eye  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing for  help  from  the  powers  of  the  air. 
Although  I had  often  to  tell  him  that 


the  word  hardly  fitted  what  followed,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  what  has  followed 
has  been  well  with  Tonks.  I don’t 
know  where  he  now  is;  if  in  the  cool 
realm  of  shades,  the  genial  ghosts 
will  be  all  the  merrier  for  his  advent 
there. 

At  the  time  of  my  coming  to  the 
Latin  School,  English  was,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Professor  A.  S. 
Hill  of  Harvard,  beginning  to  be  looked, 
upon  as  no  longer  the  ash-heap  Cinderella 
of  the  school  family  of  studies,  but 
as,  after  all,  the  real  beauty  of  the  sister- 
hood; at  any  rate  it  was  to  be  an  equal 
partner  in  the  large  concern,  and  boys 
were  to  be  made  to  know  that  it  would 
count,  and  they  must  reckon  with  it. 

Even  now  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
pupils,  and  indeed,  some  educators,  be- 
lieve that  English, — the  ability  to 
read  silently  and  aloud,  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation,  and  the 
power  to  express  whatever  one  has  of 
real  knowledge,  conviction,  or  feeling, 
comes  to  most  people  only  with  training, 
study, — much  practice  under  good 
guidance.  It  was  harder  then  than  now, 
for  little  time  had  been  given  to  this 
practical  English,  and  it  had  had- small 
influence  in  the  promotion  and  ranking 
figures.  That  was  all  to  be  changed. 
English  was  to  mean  much, — as  much, 
indeed,  as  any  other  study.  No  longer 
would  a rapid  survey  of  the  History  of 
English  Literature  do;  the  best  English 
literature  itself  must  be  read  in  wholes 
and  must  be  studied  to  be  fully  enjoyed, 
because  understanding  leads  to  ap- 
preciation. No  longer  would  rules  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  suffice;  grammar 
and  rhetoric  must  be  put  into  use,  and 
the  universal  need, — the  ever-present 
need, — for  power  to  express  oneself 
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accurately,  clearly,  and  forcibly  was  to  be 
prepared  for  by  constant  observation  of 
good  models,  constant  practice,  and 
careful  coaching, — just  as  an  athlete 
is  trained  for  his  physical  upbuilding. 

But  enough  of  this;  it  all  appears  like 
an  old,  old  story  to  boys  of  to-day;  but 
it  was  not  so  then.  I’m  not  sure  that,  with 
the  new  outlook  of  that  day,  the  sub- 
ject did  not  get  a more  nearly  whole- 
hearted response  than  it  gets  now. 
For  almost  forty  years  the  laboratory 
method  in  Literature  and  Composition 
has  maintained  itself  with  increasing 
firmness  here,  and  I am  not  a little 
gratified  to  have  been  so  long  its  ex- 
pounder. 

As  to  History, — I worked  many  times 
harder  than  any  of  my  pupils,  and 
learned  how  to  teach  by  teaching.  Lane 
owed  small  thanks  to  me,  but  it  was  in- 
deed “a  feather  in  my  cap”  to  have  him 
get  an  honor  in  History  in  my  first  year. 
The  truth  is  that  he  didn't  need  me;  he 
could  train  himself.  Indeed,  he  read 
through, — just  because  he  wanted  to, — 
the  six  or  eight  solid  volumes  of  Grote’s 
History  of  Greece,  and  had  Greek 
History  ‘‘down  cold,”  as  boys  put  it, 
when  entrance  examination  came. 
He  is  now,  to  be  sure,  a learned  and 
successful  professor  of  Geology,  but 
such  a fellow  might  be  a learned  and 
successful  professor  of  anything  he 
cared  to  choose.  Such  fellows  prove  the 
limited  usefulness  of  schoolmasters  for 
those  who  really  want  learning.  I liked 
the  teaching  combination  of  History  and 
English;  they  help  each  other;  yet 
English  is  the  hardest  subject  in  the 
course  to  teach,  and  History  comes  next, 
if  taught  in  the  rational,  modern, 
thinking  way.  I went  abroad  for  nearly 
a year,  staying  longest  in  Rome  and 
Athens,  and  I got  much  help  and 


inspiration  for  my  History  work.  But 
after  some  years,  the  growth  of  the 
school  called  for  all  my  time  in  English, 
and  to  English  alone  I have  devoted 
myself,  lo!  these  many  years. 

President  Eliot  once  publicly  said 
that  he  owed  what  success  he  had  won 
to  two  things: — good  health  and 
sticking  to  his  job.  Perhaps  a sense  of 
humor  is  a part  of  good  health;  if  it  is 
not,  it  must  be  added  as  a third  source  of 
whatever  success  I have  had. 

It  is  a valuable  possession  for  anybody, 
and  especially  for  a teacher.  Without 
it  I should  have  been  unhappy  in  a 
work  in  which  I have  been  very  happy, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  I have 
felt  and  sometimes  shown  in  teaching 
would  have  wilted  long  ago. 

Although  a myriad  things  throng  in 
my  memory, — humorous  and  pathetic, 
trivial  and  serious,  literate  and  il- 
literate— I must  stop.  When  I was  in 
college  I received  for  four  years  a so- 
called  State  Scholarship;  the  receiver  of 
such  a scholarship  signed  a promise  that 
he  would  pay  it  back  by  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  A- 
bout  to  lay  down  my  book  and  pen  and 
ferule, — I believe  those  are  the  arms  of 
our  profession, — -I  earnestly  hope  that  I 
have  done  the  State  some  service. 

The  long  line  of  Latin  School  boys 
from  1878  to  1915  seems,  in  the  pleasant 
memory  of  an  old  Master,  as  did  the  de- 
scendants of  Banquo  in  the  magic  glass, 
to  ‘‘stretch  on  to  the  crack  of  doom,” 
all  as  of  one  ancestry.  May  he  not 
solace  himself  with  the  hope,  sometimes 
through  testimony  rising  to  a belief, 
that,  somehow,  he  has  helped  to  stim- 
ulate a goodly  number  of  these  boys  to 
know  more  surely,  think  more  truly, 
feel  more  deeply,  and  act  more  wisely? 
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REMINISCENCES  OF 
WILLIAM  F.  MURRAY 


Fifteen  years  ago  at  this  time  I was 
wondering  whether  or  not  I would  get 
a diploma  at  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  June, 
1900. 

The  late  Dr.  Merrill  was  head-mas- 
ter of  the  school  and  in  some  way  or 
other  he  guessed  what  was  in  my  mind 
and  discussed  with  me  the  matter  of  a 
diploma. 

“If  you  will  only  give  us  a chance 
you’ll  get  your  diploma.  But  we  can’t 
do  it  all.  We  can  only  help  you.” 

I began  to  do  as  I was  told  during  the 
last  six  months  of  my  connection  with 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  And  the 
fact  that  I was  told  was  reason  enough 
for  me  to  obey. 

I got  the  diploma,  of  course,  and 
every  year  it  means  a little  bit  more  to 
me  than  it  meant  the  year  before. 

I suppose  there  are  some  boys  in  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  whose  mental  condition  to-day 
is  much  as  mine  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
They  are  not  many,  to  be  sure,  and, 
therefore,  what  I have  to  say  may  not 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  those  who 
will  read  this  article. 

There  are  in  every  class  of  the  school 
a few  boys  who  are  wondering  what  the 
result  will  be  when  school  is  closed  in 
June,  and  in  the  hope  that  I may  help 
these  several  groups,  each  of  which  has 
a few  members,  I give  you  some  rem- 
iniscences of  my  Latin  School  days. 

I used  to  hear  it  said  that  the  public 
Latin  School  was  the  greatest  pre- 
paratory school  in  the  country.  I 
gloried  in  the  statement  and  I had  the 


pride  that  every  Latin  School  boy  has 
in  the  reputation  of  the  school.  But  I 
often  wondered  if  those  who  made  the 
statements  were  not  using  superlative 
language  to  express  a positive  fact. 

We  certainly  were  not  greatest  in 
athletics  at  the  time  when  I was  in  the 
school,  and  athletic  contests  were  mat- 
ters that  were  near  to  me  and  to  most 
of  us. 

We  were  not  greatest  in  some  other 
things  that  I could  mention.  They 
seemed  important  then,  but  today 
are  so  unimportant  in  my  mind  that  I 
do  not  even  mention  them. 

I did  not  know  it  then,  but  I truly 
believe  it  now,  that  the  Latin  School  is 
greatest  in  the  number  of  things  it 
teaches  and  also  in  the  way  in  which  it 
teaches  them. 

I have  before  me  a catalogue  of  the 
Latin  School,  “Founded  1635,”  that  out- 
lines the  course  of  study  for  the  six- 
year  course  and  also  for  the  four-year 
course  for  Grammer  School  graduates. 

It  is  a course  of  study  that  is  thorough- 
ly familiar  to  you  who  read. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
it  and  the  course  of  study  of  any  other 
preparatory  school  is  the  absence  of 
elections  of  studies  by  the  pupil.  I 
find  that  in  Class  3,  as  the  Catalogue 
describes  it  “pupils  are  allowed  choice 
between  Greek  and  German.  No  pupil 
studies  both  subjects.”  And  I find  that 
in  the  First  Class  pupils  are  allowed 
choice  between  Greek,  German  and 
French. 

The  foot-note  of  page  53  says,  “No 
pupil  studies  both  subjects.  In  this 
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class  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
four-year  course  and  the  six-year  course. 
The  studies  and  the  instruction  are 
identical.” 

There  is  the  key-note  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Latin  School,  as  I have  come  to 
consider  it.  The  studies  and  instruc- 
tion are  identical,  not  only  for  all  the  boys 
in  the  First  Class  at  a given  time  but 
also  for  Latin  School  boys  of  one  genera- 
tion and  another. 

You  may  meet  some  of  my  class- 
mates of  the  Latin  School  who  will  tell 
you  that  in  those  early  days  1 used  to 
talk  to  them  about  a career  in  politics 
I knew  then  what  I wanted  to  do  in  life 
and  although  the  details  of  the  plan  are 
not  exactly  the  same  in  review  as  in 
prospect,  the  general  outline  is  identical. 

I never  could  understand  when  I was 
at  the  Latin  School  why  a lawyer  or  a 
politician  needed  to  know  much  about 
geometry  or  about  algebra  or  about 
botany  or  about  physics.  And  so  I re- 
belled whenever  it  was  up  to  me  to 
study  any  of  those  things.  The  re- 
bellion was  always  unexpressed  and  it 
was  a mental  state  rather  than  a talk 
to  any  one  of  my  instructors. 

We  are  living  in  a time  when  the 
practical  value  of  any  art  or  any  science 
is  easily  demonstrable.  We  live  in  a 
time  of  electric  cars  and  elevated  trains 
and  subways  and  air-ships  and  motor- 
boats  and  many  other  things  which 
manifest  the  development  of  elementary 
principles  that  are  taught  in  the  Latin 
School.  We  live  in  a time  of  a world- 
war  where  the  battles  are  won,  not 
through  the  courage  and  valor  of  in- 
dividual heroes,  but  through  the 
accuracy  of  mathematical  calculations 
made  by  well  equipped  generals,  and 
the  mental  equipment  of  these  generals 


seems  to  be  a much  greater  factor  than 
any  physical  force  they  may  possess. 

It  never  fails  to  teach  in  some  degree 
or  other,  and  if  it  fails  to  teach  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  way  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  fault  of  the  pupil  rather 
than  of  the  instructor. 

I went  to  school  with  some  boys  who 
had  sense  enough  to  do  two  things,  first 
to  get  their  home-lessons,  and  secondly 
to  pay  attention  in  the  class-room. 

I went  to  school  with  other  boys  who 
were  too  busy  to  get  their  home-lessons; 
and  I remember  that  these  boys  were 
usually  inattentive  in  the  class-room. 

It  is  important  I believe  to  do  both  of 
these  things  and  if  I were  in  the  home- 
stretch of  the  Latin  School  course  you 
may  be  sure  that  I would  do  thoroughly 
the  work  of  getting  it  before  the  bell 
rang  and  of  getting  it  again  in  the  class- 
room. 

And  I would  get  it,  not  for  the  month- 
ly report,  nor  yet  for  the  examination 
that  had  to  be  taken  to  get  me  into 
College,  but  I’d  get  it  because  those 
wise  old  men  of  generations  ago,  after 
planning  and  plotting,  after  considering 
some  things  and  rejecting  others,  had 
carefully  outlined  a course  of  study  that 
seemed  best  for  boys. 

It  is  the  course  of  study,  then,  that 
makes  me  characterize  the  Latin  School 
as  the  greatest  school  in  the  country. 
You  who  read  this  contribution  may  not 
accept  my  judgment,  although  you 
probably  would  not  admit,  even  to  your 
best  friends,  that  you  have  any  doubts 
about  it.  I know  how  you  feel,  because 
I used  to  feel  that  way  myself.  My  only 
hope  is  that  you  may  realize  even  before 
you  leave  the  Latin  School  what  I 
have  truly  come  to  believe  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  have  gone. 
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A LETTER  FROM 
GEORGE  E.  HOWES,  ’82 


My  dear  Mr.  Pennypacker: — 

Your  note  of  several  weeks  ago  has 
been  lying  on  my  desk  unanswered  and 
constantly  reproaching  me.  It  has  been 
the  one  thing  that  I didn’t  seem  to 
find — or  to  make — time  for  attending 
to.  Now  very  likely  I am  too  late  to  be 
of  any  service  in  the  matter  that  you 
contemplated;  but  I am  going  to  show 
my  good  will,  at  any  rate,  by  a response 
even  if  it  be  belated. 

My  attendance  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  my  parents  changed  their  residence 
from  the  town  of  Reading  to  Boston, 
when  I was  of  High  School  age;  but,  in 
far  larger  degree,  was  it  due  to  the  in- 
terest shown  by  that  great  Latin  School 
teacher,  Arthur  I.  Fiske.  While  I was 
spending  my  school  year  in  the  lowest 
class  of  the  Reading  High  School,  my 
parents  decided  to  try  the  experiment 
of  living  for  the  winter  in  Boston,  as  my 
father’s  health  had  begun  to  fail  and 
he  thought  that  the  daily  ride  from  and 
to  Reading  on  the  slow  and  noisy  trains 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  condition. 
My  parents  secured  apartments  in 
Pemberton  Square  and  took  their  meals 
in  a neighboring  house.  Here  they 
met  Mr.  Fiske,  who  was  then — as  for 
so  many  successful  years — teacher  of 
Greek  at  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
As  I visited  my  parents  often  at  week- 
ends, Mr.  Fiske  saw  me.  He  en- 
quired as  to  the  plans  for  my  schooling. 
I think  that,  at  that  time,  it  had  not 
been  definitely  decided  to  send  me  to 
College.  It  was  thought  possible,  how- 
ever, that  I might,  after  finishing  the 


regular  course  in  the  Reading  High 
School,  take  a year  or  two  at  Phillip’s 
Academy,  Andover,  in  preparation  for 
Harvard  College,  as  several  Reading 
boys  had  done,  I believe.  Mr.  Fiske 
explained  to  my  father  and  mother 
the  advantages  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  urged  that  I should  be  sent 
there.  This  seemed  later  the  natural 
thing  to  do,  as  my  parents  decided  to 
make  Boston  their  permanent  place  of 
residence,  and  they  naturally  wished  to 
reunite  the  family. 

So,  in  1878,  I entered  the  class  in  the 
Latin  School  called  at  that  time  VI  B. 
It  was  intended  for  grammar  school 
graduates;  and  it  was  possible  for 
students  to  graduate  in  five  years. 
Although  I had  had  one  year  of  high 
school  work,  it  seemed  best  for  me  to 
enter  this  class.  The  teacher  at  that 
time  was  Edward  P.  Jackson,  a man  of 
great  force  and  determination.  He  failed 
of  greatest  influence,  however,  from  a 
too  great  readiness  in  losing  his  temper. 
However,  I was  well-taught  in  that  year 
especially,  I think,  in  the  elementary 
Latin  forms. 

A number  of  us  were  promoted,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  fourth  class. 
This  class  was,  however,  unmanagably 
large.  So,  volunteers  were  asked  for 
to  go  into  a division  of  the  so-called 
“Out  of  Course’’  class.  One  division 
of  this  class  was  intended  primarily  for 
high  school  graduates,  who  would 
finish  the  Latin  School  course  in  three 
years  or  in  exceptional  instances  in 
two  years.  We  that  had  just  come  into 
this  class  from  the  fourth  class  soon 
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found  that  we  were  doing  almost  all 
of  the  work  necessary  for  promotion,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  second  class. 
So,  we  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
little,  necessary  additional  work  and 
thereby  become  actual  candidates  for 
this  promotion.  This  request  was  grant- 
ed. We  were  under  the  direct  care 
of  Mr.  Capen,  a good  old  soul  at 
heart,  in  spite  of  his  foibles.  There  were 
some  pretty  “tough  customers”  in 
the  class,  especially  among  those  who 
had  just  come  from  the  high  school. 

I remember  that  one  day  Mr.  Capen 
gathered  in  as  spoils  of  the  chase 
a pack  of  cards,  a plug  of  tobacco,  and 
a revolver.  In  this  year  we  had,  in 
part,  departmental  teaching.  I know' 
that  Mr.  Capen  had  us  in  French,  and 
whether  wre  had  Mr.  Fiske  in  Greek, 
Mr.  Chadwick  in  Latin,  Mr.  Groce  in 
English  and  History  and  Mr.  Emery 
(or  perhaps  Mr.  Nevin)  in  Mathematics, 
or  whether  that  division  did  not  come 
until  the  next  year,  I am  not  certain. 

I am  afraid  that  a considerable  part  of 
my  interest  during  this  year  wras  focussed 
upon  the  pranks  of  the  class,  and  to 
the  heroic  and  sometimes  successful 
attempts  of  the  instructor  to  maintain 
a semblance  of  discipline.  I think  that 
we  were  all  good-hearted,  however,  and 
had  a sneaking  regard  for  the  man  at  the 
other  side  of  the  desk.  We  made  up  a 
purse  and  presented  him  with  a turkey 
at  Christmas  time.  The  turkey  wras 
actually  delivered  to  him  during  the 
school  session.  There  had  been  so 
many  pranks  and  tricks  at  his  expense, 
however,  that  he  1 ‘ feared  ’ ’ us  even 
“when  bearing  gifts.’’  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Christmas  recess,  when 
the  bird  had  proved  himself  and  us 
true,  that  the  instructor  ventured  to  re- 


turn hearty  thanks  for  our  thoughtful- 
ness. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
some  of  us  found  ourselves  in  the  second 
class,  under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Chadwick, 
who  labored  with  us  long  and  dili- 
gently— and  may  I modestly  say  suc- 
cessfully?— in  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Mr.  Groce  taught  us  English 
and  History  in  his  spirited  way.  Mr. 
Emery — I think  that  he  had  come  at 
this  time — carried  us  through  the  mazes 
of  Mathematics.  Mr.  Capen,  with  the 
assistance  of  modest,  little  M.  de  Senan- 
com  and  with  constant  reference  to  that 
great  authority,  Littre,  continued  his 
efforts  to  make  us  proficient  linguists  in 
French.  We  committed  to  memory  im- 
portant moral  truths,  such  as  “Un  ami 
sincere  et  vertueux  est  un  grand  tresor.” 
Dr.  B.  O.  Pierce,  later  and  still  of 
Harvard  University,  introduced  us  to 
the  mysteries  of  Physics.  (I  had  him 
afterwards  at  Harvard  University,  and 
he  was  the  best  instructor  in  Math- 
ematics that  I ever  had).  Mr.  Fiske 
taught  us  Greek,  and  he  really  taught 
us. 

During  this  year  the  Latin  School 
moved  to  the  new  building  on  Warren 
Avenue — in  1881.  One  of  our  class  sig- 
nalized this  important  transfer  by  a 
poem,  entitled,  “Lines  on  Leaving 
the  Bedford  St.  Schoolhouse.”  In  our 
innocence  and  thoughtlessness  we  had 
these  verses  printed.  As  some  of  them 
dealt  in  personal  reflections  on  what  we 
thought  were  weaknesses  or  peculiari- 
ties of  our  teachers,  we  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  staff,  principally  of 
Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  head  master.  We 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  disap- 
proval, where  we  remained  for  some 
time. 
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In  our  senior  year  we  sat  in  Mr. 
Fiske’s  room.  I think  that  everybody 
that  ever  sat  in  his  room  must  have 
been  the  better  for  being  there.  Not 
only  was  he  the  best  teacher  that  I 
ever  had,  but  his  influence  was  surely 
most  excellent.  He  was  always  so  quiet, 
so  dignifed,  so  eminently  fair,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  so  strict.  His  marking 
of  recitations  and  of  written  papers  was 
fair,  but  hard;  sometimes,  we  thought, 
ruthlessly  hard.  But  nothing  short  of 
absolute  accuracy  satisfied  him.  I 
remember  that,  in  one  of  the  tests  that 
I had  in  Freshman  Greek  the  next  year, 
my  paper  came  back  marked  99%.  The 
instructor  went  over  the  paper  with  me, 
calling  attention  to  numerous  lapses  and 
mistakes,  which  he  condoned.  Finally 
he  almost  apologized  for  not  marking 
the  paper  100%,  but  there  was  one 
mistake  so  glaring,  he  said,  that  he 
could  not  excuse  it.  I then  went  over 
the  paper  myself,  and  marked  it  as  Mr. 
Fiske  would  have  done.  The  result, 
instead  of  99%,  was  86%. 

I have  made  of  this  rather  a rambling 
and  garrulous  letter,  instead  of  touching 
the  points  that  you  had  in  mind;  but 
I knew  that  personally  you  would  be 
interested  in  reading  it,  and  I thought 
that  these  reminiscences  would  perhaps 
help  to  gain  forgiveness  for  me  for  my 
reply  so  late.  To  be  more  specific, 
however,  let  me  say  that  the  Latin 
School  gave  me  a most  thorough  drill  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  I know  to- 
day the  forms  and  syntax  of  those 
languages  as  I do  not  know  the  forms  and 
syntax  of  several  languages  that  I have 
studied  since  those  days.  I sometimes 
think  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
important  things  about  Latin  and  Greek 
that  I use  to-day — and  I teach  both 
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subjects — was  gained  by  me  in  those 
school-boy  days  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Fortunate  the  boy  to-day  that 
can  have  such  a thorough  drill!  And, 
as  I understand  it,  it  is  not  the  drill 
and  the  resulting  accuracy  in  those 
particular  subjects  that  was  of  most 
account,  but  it  is  the  principle  of 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  everything 
that  one  undertakes,  that  was  instilled 
in  those  days.  And  in  so  far  as  we 
have  approximated  the  ideal — for,  if  we 
claim  anything  like  approximation 
even,  we  are  arrogating  to  ourselves 
what  we  do  not  deserve— we  have 
shown  the  benefit  of  that  early  training. 

More  important  still,  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School  were  inculcated  high  ideals 
of  honor.  Honesty,  truthfulness,  man- 
liness in  general  were  virtues  taught  by- 
precept and  by  example.  Of  course, 
the  teachers  were  not  perfect.  We 
noted  their  imperfections,  and  criti- 
cised them  mercilessly.  But  they  gave 
of  their  best,  and  their  best  helped  to 
make  of  us  boys  of  honor.  The  one 
influence,  however,  as  I look  back  upon 
my  days  there,  the  one  influence  for 
good  most  potent  of  all,  was  that  of  my 
revered  teacher  and  friend,  the  uni- 
versally beloved  teacher  of  Greek, 
Arthur  Irving  Fiske. 

I wish  that  I could  be  with  you  at  the 
dinner  week  after  next.  Please  give 
my  best  regards  to  all  of  my  former 
teachers  and  colleagues  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  particularly  to  your 
honored  guests  Mr.  John  K.  Richard- 
son, and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Chadwick,  for 
both  of  whom  I have  the  fondest  regard 
and  respect. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success,  I am,  yours  sincerely, 

George  E.  Howes,  ’82. 
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A LETTER  FROM 
ALEPH  E.  C.  OLIVER,  ’10 


We  have  now  been  living  in  Honolulu 
for  nearly  a year,  yet  never  a day  passes 
but  what  we  see  some  new  sight  or 
some  hitherto  undreamt  of  marvel  of 
mother  nature  unfolded  before  our 
eyes.  Hawaii  is  the  land  of  volcanoes 
— containing  the  largest  active  one  in 
the  world — and  mountains,  and  from 
our  home  in  the  district  of  Kaimuki  we 
command  a view  of  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountain  crags  and  extinct  volcanic 
craters  on  one  side,  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  breaking  in  foam  upon  the 
numerous  coral  reefs  and  the  broad 
sandy  beach  fringed  with  waving  palm 
trees  on  the  other  side,  while  between  the 
two  stretches  a limited  plain,  well  cul- 
tivated in  some  places,  but  rank  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  others.  The 
soil  of  this  island  of  Oalm,  though  com- 
posed mainly  of  pulverized  lava,  is  rich 
in  mineral  matter  and  supports  the 
greatest  profusion  of  vegetable  life 
aided  by  the  virulence  of  a tropical  sun 
and  of  frequent  torrential  downpours  of 
rain. 

A short  car-ride  takes  us  into  the  city 
of  Honolulu.  Here  one  may  walk  for 
several  blocks  past  modern  business 
houses,  stores,  banks,  and  offices,  and 
then  on  turning  a corner  suddenly  find 
oneself  in  the  midst  of  Chinatown.  Other 
sections  of  the  city  are  devoted  to  the 
Japanese,  Koreans,  Portuguese,  and 
Hawaiians,  while  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  the  fine  residentia  and 
business  districts  are  of  course  monopo- 
lized by  the  English  and  Americans. 
Practically  all  of  the  peop  e of  foreign 
nationalities  here  wear  the  clothes  of 
their  native  country,  eat  the  food  taught 


them  by  their  ancestors  to  be  the 
orthodox  nourishment  of  their  race, 
and  follow  all  their  traditional  customs 
except  in  cases  when  they  might  in- 
terfere with  the  federal  authority  of  the 
l nited  States.  This  strange  mixture  of 
so  many  foreign  races  living  as  separate 
communities  in  one  city  is  certainly 
novel,  and  even  startling  in  some  re- 
spects. 

The  main  resort  for  recreation  seekers 
here  is,  of  course,  to  the  wonderful  sea- 
bathing and  surfing  The  water  at 
Waikiki  beach,  for  instance,  is  never 
colder  than  78°  all  the  year  round,  so 
that  bathing  is  indulged  in  here  with 
perfect  comfort  and  delight  at  the  same 
time  of  year  when  Easterners  are  glad 
to  be  bundled  up  in  overcoats  and  furs. 
Riding  the  waves  on  surfboards,  or  in 
outrigger  canoes  or  surfboats  is  a very 
exciting  and  popular  water  sport  and  is 
known  of  all  over  the  world.  Every- 
body swims  in  Honolulu,  and,  as  you 
know,  the  present  champion  swimmer  of 
the  world — Duke  Kahanamokn — is  a 
Hawaiian. 

To  the  sightseer  the  city  of  Honolulu 
itself  offers  a wealth  of  objects  of  in- 
terest too  numerous  to  mention,  such  as 
the  very  fine  Aquarium  of  the  gaudily- 
colored  marine  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific;  and  the  Bishop  Museum, — one 
of  the  finest  ethnological  museums  in 
the  world. 

Next  to  bathing  and  surfing  the  nearby 
mountains  and  valleys  with  their  maze 
of  interesting,  delightful  and  often  dan- 
gerous trails  are  the  most  popular  ob- 
jects of  attraction.  Never  a year  passes 
but  what  some  foolish  know-it-all  party 
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sets  out  alone  upon  an  unknown  trail  and 
that  is  the  last  thing  heaid  of  the  party, 
— lost  in  some  blind  pocket  or  treacher- 
ous landslide  of  the  loose  and  crumbly 
lava-dirt  and  rocks. 

Punchbowl,  Diamond  Head,  and 
Koko  Head  are  extinct  craters  in  the 
near  vicinity.  Mount  Tantalus  com- 
mands a very  fine  view,  is  dotted  with 
cottages,  and  its  summit  plateau  can  be 
reached  by  a nice  carriage  drive.  Palolo, 
Manoa,  and  Pauoa  Valleys  are  all  very 
rich  in  beautiful  trails  and  tropical 
vegetation.  Palolo  Ridge  is  a knife- 
like trail  running  up  and  down  along  the 
very  summits  of  the  mountains  enclos- 
ing Palolo  Valley.  It  is  very  beautiful 
but  also  very  dangerous  and  so  strongly 
wind-swept  that  one  has  to  practically 
crawl  along  on  hands  and  knees  for 
miles,  often  lying  flat  to  escape  being 
blown  headlong  over  either  precipitous 
side  for  one  or  two  thousand  feet.  This 
trail,  however,  leads  to  seven  beautiful 
water-falls  and  so  its  dangers  are  often 
courted.  The  famous  Pali  is  a pass  in 
the  mountain  ridge  which  stretches 
across  the  island  and  serves  to  connect 
one  side  with  the  other.  This  is  like- 
wise always  swept  by  a terrific  wind.  At 
the  highest  point  in  the  pass  is  an 
abrupt  turn  where  there  is  a perpen- 
dicular cliff  with  a sheer  drop  of  two 
thousand  feet.  When  King  Kame- 
hameha  and  his  followers  conquered 
the  other  tribes  on  this  island,  their 
final  act  of  barbaric  atrocity  was  to 
drive  the  army  of  those  who  resisted 
them  to  their  death  over  this  cliff. 

In  the  evenings  here  the  sky  is  ab- 
solutely covered  with  stars,  and  on  full- 
moon  nights  the  light  is  powerful  enough 
to  read  by.  The  colors  in  the  sky  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  range  from  absolutely 
gorgeous  to  the  most  delicately  tinted 
shades.  The  flowers  are  nearly  all 
very  large  and  brightly  colored  but 


very  perishable.  The  fruits  are  purely 
tropical,  comprising  such  as  the  papaia 
(a  sort  of  melon),  the  mango,  bread-fruit, 
banana,  guava,  alligator  pear,  deliciosa 
monstrosa,  and  the  famous  Hawaiian 
pineapple. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  creation 
of  nature  seen  here,  however,  is  the 
frequent  rainbow  in  which  even  every 
tint  is  plainly  visible  and  distinct. 
They  occur  every  day  and  are  often 
double,  one  being  seen  larger,  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  arc  of  a concentric  circle, 
to  the  other.  On  some  moonlight 
nights  one  may  by  rare  good  luck  see  a 
lunar  rainbow. 

Time  presses  as  well  as  space  and  so  I 
must  bring  this  article  to  a close,  hop- 
ing that  it  may  have  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  its  readers  at  least  a slight  im- 
pression of  a few  of  the  delights,  won- 
ders, and  peculiarities  of  Hawaii,  the 
‘ ‘ Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  ’ ’ 

In  closing  I would  like  to  quote  a 
short  paragraph  from  the  works  of 
Mark  Twain: — 

“No  alien  land  in  all  the  world  has 
any  deep,  strong  charm  for  me  but  that 
one;  no  other  land  could  so  longingly 
and  beseechingly  haunt  me  sleeping  and 
waking,  through  more  than  half  a life- 
time, as  that  one  has  done.  Other 
things  leave  me,  but  it  abides;  other 
things  change,  but  it  remains  the  same. 
For  me  its  balmy  airs  are  always 
blowing,  its  summer  seas  flashing  in  the 
sun;  the  pulsing  of  its  surf-beat  is  in 
my  ear;  I can  see  its  garlanded  crags, 
its  leaping  cascades,  its  plumy  palm  trees 
drowsing  by  the  shore;  its  remote  sum- 
mits floating  like  islands  above  the 
cloud-rack;  I can  feel  the  spirit  of  its 
wood-land  solitudes;  I can  hear  the 
splash  of  its  brooks;  in  my  nostrils  still 
lives  the  breath  of  flowers  that  per  shed 
twenty  years  ago  ” 

Aleph  E.  C.  Oliver,  TO 
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A WORD  FROM  THE  HEADMASTER 


For  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its 
life  the  Latin  School  had  a home  of  its 
own  apart  from  any  other  institution. 
In  1844,  the  building  on  Bedford  Sreet 
was  completed  and  turned  over  to  the 
Latin  School  and  the  English  High 
School  to  be  divided  between  them.  The 
same  principle  of  action  governed  the 
School  Committee  when  our  magnifi- 
cent new  building  was  erected  and  oc- 
cupied in  1881.  The  English  High 
School  and  the  Latin  School  were 
placed  in  the  same  building,  as  thereto- 
fore, and  told  to  divide  it  between  them. 
This  has  been  done  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  good  feeling,  and  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  English  High 
School  as  our  sister  school  in  many  of 
the  relations  of  school  life.  Now  that 
the  English  High  School  has  grown  so 
far  beyond  those  early  expectations,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
she  needs  the  whole  of  our  building  in 
addition  to  her  own,  and  the  opportu- 
nity is  thus  afforded  to  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  Latin  School  to  present  to 
the  School  Board  the  school’s  claims  for 
a building  of  its  own. 


There  remains  still  in  the  Fenway 
district  unoccupied  land  available  for 
such  a purpose,  and  the  time  is  certainly 
ripe  for  a movement  of  this  sort  to  take 
head  and  to  be  carried  forward  to  ac- 
complishment. We  need  a building  of 
ample  size,  of  modern,  first  class  con- 
struction with  modern  facilities  for  the 
transaction  of  the  school’s  business,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ample  yaid,  and  provided 
with  a commodious  drill  hall  and 
gymnasium.  It  is  believed  that  Boston’s 
Latin  School  has  deserved  well  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  the  request  for  a house 
by  itself  will  be  thought  reasonable  and 
just  and  only  a modest  acknowledgement 
of  the  school’s  long  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Not  to  be  one  of  a group,  or  even 
one  of  a pair,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this 
old  school,  and  the  sons  and  friends  of  the 
Latin  School  are  warmly  urged  to  lend 
their  support  in  every  possible  way  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  desire. 

Henry  Pennypacker 

Jan.  12,  1915 
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THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED 
BY  A GREEK  EXAMINATION 


By  a boy  of  17  years 

Now  o’er  the  school  a deadly  silence 
falls, — — 

Silence  unwonted  in  these  classic  halls, — 

While  one  by  one  with  pompous  look 
and  face 

Each  august  tutor  takes  th’  accustomed 
place. 

But  what  mere  mortal  could  withstand 

Each  critic  eye  and  each  recording 
hand? 

Bona  Fortuna!  Let  us  thee  implore; 

Help  us  this  once, — we’ll  seek  thy  aid 
no  more. 

O,  mighty  goddess,  ruler  over  all! 

Bend  thy  tall  form  and  hearken  to  our 
call. 

O,  by  what  art  can  we  avert  our  fate? 

Help  us — great  goddess — ’ere  it  be 
too  late. 

Shall  we  on  studious  knowledge  most 
rely, — 

Or  “cheek  it  through” — or  give  it  up 
and  die? 

‘‘My  sons”  the  mighty  goddess 
calm  replies— 

‘ ‘ He  will  succeed  who  on  this  rule 
relies, — 

’Tis  the  experience  true  of  every 
class — 

In  rebus  arduis,  vincit  omnia  brass.” 

Happy  the  youth  who  born  with  bra- 
zen face 

Cool  and  unruffled  views  the  hardest 
place ; 

And  when  great  Gardner  thunders  forth 
his  name, 

Springs  to  his  feet  unmoved  by  fear  or 
shame. 


of  the  Class  of  1859. 

What  though  his  eyes  in  vain  a meaning 

seek 

In  the  dread  page  of  crooked-lettered 
Greek ; 

Though  one  by  one  before  his  ’wildered 
eyes 

Sigma’s  and  Kappa’s  in  succession  rise. 
Though  verbs  and  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, nouns, 

Dog  every  footstep,  as  the  deer,  the 
hounds; 

He,  bold  of  tongue  and  confident  in 
heart ; 

Supplies  by  nature  what  he  lost  in  art; 
Onward  he  rushes  with  triumphant  pace, 
Faster  and  faster,  sure  to  win  the  race. 
Line  after  line  his  wordy  tongue  pours 
out 

Verbs,  interjections,  abverbs  swell  the 
rout. 

Th’  astonished  teachers  all  with  one 
accord 

With  “8’s’’  and  “7’s’’  the  cheeky  boy 
reward. 

In  ancient  times  the  poet’s  lettered 
page 

Sang  of  the  glories  of  the  Golden 
Age; 

But  now  such  stuff  scarce  dignifies 
a farce; 

We  sing  the  praises  of  the  Age  of 
Brass. 

Hail,  mighty  Brass!  more  potent 
is  thy  cause 

Than  meek-eyed  Justice,  or  a na- 
tion’s laws. 

By  thee  the  politician  victory  gains, 
And  baffles  Freedom,  shrieking  in 
her  chains; 
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Bv  thee  the  saucy  lawyer  gains  his 
case 

And  cheats  stern  Justice  in  the 
Judge’s  face, — 

While — helpless — preacher,  scholar, 
teacher  fall 

Before  the  king  who  rules  alike 
o’er  all. 

Silver  is  good,  and  gold  too,  in  its 
place, 


But  not  so  potent  as  a brazen  face. 
Who  has  it  not  is  destined  sure  to 
fail; 

While  he  who  has  it  weathers  every 
gale. 

In  1859  the  marking  was  on  a scale 
of  eight  instead  of  five.  “8’s”  and 
“7’s”  were  very  high  marks. 


FROM  G.  C.  BARROW,  ’00 


A LETTER 

Fourteen  years  and  a half  pass  so 
quickly  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
old  Latin  School  can  be  any  different 
now  from  what  we  left  it.  The  build- 
ing is  much  the  same,  but  the  men  who 
for  us  made  the  school  have  very  large- 
ly left  it,  as  we  have.  The  athletics  and 
the  small  details  that  filled  our  time  and 
loomed  large  during  our  school  days 
are  all  forgotten.  I could  not,  without 
antiquarian  research,  recall  one  of  the 
scores  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving  games 
with  our  old  rivals.  As  we  look  back, 
the  school  means  to  us  now  its  teachers. 
Chief  among  these  was  Dr.  Moses 
Merrill.  As  we  were  the  last  class  that 
had  the  privilege  of  graduating  with 
him  as  head  master,  we  may  claim  a 
peculiar  interest  in  his  work.  Never 
claiming  perfection  in  his  maintenance 
of  discipline,  and  quick  to  acknowlege 
even  to  the  boys  themselves  any  mis- 
takes, he  received  from  all  an  obedience 
that  was  ungrudging.  His  successor,  Mr. 


Fiske,  the  Greek  teacher  of  our  day, 
entirely  different  in  disposition,  never 
ruffled  within  the  experience  of  any  of 
our  class,  saw  bravado  pale  and  die  be- 
fore him  with  often  not  a word  spoken. 
Another  master  stands  with  these  in  our 
memories,  Chadwick,  the  senior  master 
in  the  Latin  department.  Whether 
driving  home  a long  Latin  vocabulary, 
or  explaining  that  his  duties  at  home 
kept  him  from  enlisting  in  the  Civil 
War  until  recruits  were  no  longer  wanted, 
he  stands  with  the  others,  and  especial- 
ly with  Dr.  Merrill,  as  near  the  ideal  of 
a master  in  a boys  school.  It  is  the 
memory  of  these  men,  and  others  who 
worked  with  them,  that  makes  the  tie 
of  a Latin  School  class  stronger  than 
that  of  many  colleges.  I have  no  doubt 
that  all,  from  the  present  Post-Mas- 
ter of  Boston  to  the  most  obscure  of  our 
class-mates,  feel  more  of  men  because  we 
have  been  boys  of  the  Latin  School. 

G.  C Barrow,  ’00 
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A DUCK  HUNT 


The  intense  blackness  had  begun  to 
pale.  One  by  one,  the  warning  eyes  of 
the  lighthouses  had  winked  out,  and 
now  a gray  band,  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding haze,  grew  in  the  east.  As 
the  gathering  light  grew  stronger,  the 
sea  became  a rippling  mass  of  molten 
lead,  vanishing  westward  in  the  mists. 
Gradually,  the  gray  tints  blended, 
through  orange,  into  a faint  rose  which 
dappled  the  edges  of  every  spiral  of 
mist  and  fog-bank,  and,  as  it  grew 
bolder,  flecked  each  silver  wave  as  it 
rolled  into  its  fellow,  driven  before  the 
morning  breeze. 

The  pink  flush  crept  over  the  sea  and 
touched  the  snow-clad  islands,  melting 
the  reluctant  night  mists.  It  illumined 
the  sea  and  sky  and  showed  for  the  first 
time  the  ice-floes  slowly  drifting  in  the 
ocean  currents  and  pushing  before  them 
immense  flocks  of  sleeping  ducks, 
protected  from  the  wind  by  the  meager 
bulwarks. 

One  by  one,  the  members  of  the 
largest  flock,  whistlers,  bluebills,  red- 
heads, butterballs,  and  blackduck,  be- 
came aware  of  the  dawn.  Heads  came 
from  under  downy  wings,  and  soon  the 
whole  flock  was  busy  preening  and  splash- 
ing, while  from  innumerable  shovel-like 
beaks  a quacking  murmur  arose.  Soon 
a nervous  motion  ran  through  the  flock. 
On  one  end  there  was  a swift  beating  of 
wings,  and  a cock  whistler  mounted  in- 
to the  air  followed  by  a score  of  his 
kind,  their  wing-beats  sounding  for  all 
the  world  like  so  many  penny  whistles. 
Other  groups  rose  in  succession,  start- 
ing eastward  into  the  adjoining  bay  in 
quest  of  their  feeding  grounds,  and 
presently  the  air  was  filled  with  the 


bunched  flocks  flashing  through  the  air 
at  a mile  a minute. 

One  duck,  a young  bluebill,  remained 
behind  till  the  rest  had  gone,  and  then, 
perhaps  thinking  to  find  choicer  mussels 
than  his  kindred,  flew  in  the  opposite 
direction,  towards  the  harbor. 

The  sun  was  high,  though  hidden  by 
clouds,  w'hen  I turned  the  corner  of  the 
hill  and  came  in  sight  of  the  big  shoot- 
ing box.  I had  missed  the  car  up,  and, 
not  wishing  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  next 
one,  had  walked  four  miles  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  party  of  hunters  who,  I 
supposed,  had  arrived  before  me. 

When  I left  home  that  morning,  the 
good-natured  “washlady”  had  chaffed 
me,  saying,  “It’s  a fine  lot  av  duck 
hunters  ye  are;  sorra  a duck  ye’ll  be 
bringin’  back  wid  yez!’’  This  had 
caused  me  to  promise  her  a duck  for  her 
Christmas  dinner,  and  now  it  was  for 
me  to  “make  good.” 

I stumbled  along  the  beach  past  the 
big  shooting  box,  and  further,  to  the 
smaller  one  nestling  into  the  high  sand- 
banks, but  caught  no  sight  of  my  com- 
panions. Suddenly  a corduroy-clad  fig- 
ure, carrying  a shotgun,  rose  from  the 
rocks  ahead  of  me.  At  the  same  time 
a flock  of  ducks  flew  by  in  easy  range, 
but  were  gone  before  the  man  could 
turn  around.  Thinking  him  to  be  one 
of  my  companions,  I shouted,  “What 
good  are  you? ’ ’ The  man  said,  ‘ ‘ What!” 
in  an  astonished  manner,  and  then  I saw 
he  was  a stranger.  I apologized  to  him 
and  found  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  big 
shooting  box.  He  invited  me  to  come 
in;  so  together  we  sat  and  watched 
the  ducks  through  the  port-holes,  chat- 
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ting  meanwhile  of  Onset,  Duxbury,  and 
duck  shooting  in  general 

In  a short  time  I heard  voices,  and 
looking  out,  saw  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  had  come  later,  and  had  wisely  de- 
cided to  wait  for  the  car.  I ran  to  greet 
them ; George,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
a man  in  his  forties  but  at  heart  a boy; 
John,  a young  mechanical  engineer  and 
the  soul  of  action;  and  methodical 
Sprague,  who  operates  with  equal  pre- 
cision a twelve-inch  gun  and  a twelve- 
gauge  shotgun. 

Without  wasting  time,  we  fell  to 
work  preparing  for  the  afternoon  flight. 
The  boat  had  to  be  launched,  the  decoys 
set  out,  the  guns  put  together,  and 
many  other  incidentals  attended  to; 
for  there  is  a deal  of  hard  work  connected 
with  any  sport  worth-while.  At  last 
we  had  everything  arranged,  in  spite  of 
Sprague,  who  argued  cheerfully  and  de- 
terminedly about  the  location  of  every 
single  decoy  and  yielded  only  when 
John  threatened  to  eat  his  lunch. 

It  was  still  early;  so,  deciding  to 
obey  the  pleadings  of  our  inner  selves, 
we  began  a terrific  attack  on  a legion 
of  sandwiches,  flanked  by  thermos  bot- 
tles filled  with  hot  coffee  and  ginger 
tea — no,  there  was  nothing  stronger,  for 
a wise  man  does  not  attempt  to  mix 
alcohol  and  a loaded  gun. 

In  the  midst  of  our  lunch,  which  was 
in  the  open,  a stray  flock  flew  in  to  the 
decoys.  We  stood  fixed  in  our  places, 
all  save  me  grasping  their  guns.  Sprague, 
who  was  behind  me,  whispered,  “Hold 
this  for  me.”  Without  turning  around, 
I furtively  took  what  I supposed  was  a 
pipe.  The  ducks  wheeled  out  of  shot, 
however,  and,  as  I brought  my  hand 
aruond,  I was  surprised  to  see  a stream 
of  hot  coffee  trickling  over  my  clothes 


from  the  cup  that  l really  had  in  my 
hand.  After  this  brilliant  climax  to  the 
meal,  we  entered  the  small  shooting  box 
and  made  ready  for  the  ducks  which 

were  beginning  to  come  in. 

* * * * * * 

In  vain  had  the  young  bluebill  sought 
good  feeding  in  the  lower  bay,  and 
now,  in  the  afternoon,  had  decided  to 
rejoin  his  fellows  in  the  richer  feeding 
grounds  of  the  upper  bay.  On  he  flew 
through  the  increasing  cold  and  the 
fine  snow-flakes  which  at  intervals 
came  sifting  down  from  the  clouds. 
Flying  faster,  and  delighting  in  the 
swift  pulsations  of  his  strong  pinions, 
he  rounded  the  steep  headland,  and 
saw  from  afar  a quiet  flock  of  his  kind 
feeding  in  the  lee  of  a great  sand-bank. 
He  veered,  and,  circling  twice  above  the 
flock,  dropped  in  among  them — realizing, 
even  as  he  dropped,  his  mistake.  From 
the  innocent  sand-bank  there  came  a 
sharp  flare  followed  by  a thunderous 
roar,  and  then  another.  The  bluebill 
felt  a stunning  concussion  for  the  barest 
instant,  and  fell  limp  into  the  lapping 
water  among  the  wooden  cheats  that 
had  lured  him. 

****** 

Sprague — for  it  was  he  who  had 
fired — calmly  drew  his  gun  in  from  the 
port-hole,  and  led  the  way  to  the  boat. 
He  jumped  in,  and  soon  the  dead  bird 
was  in  the  shooting  box.  Meanwhile, 
it  had  begun  to  snow  heavily,  and  the 
floating  ice  kept  us  running  to  the  boat 
to  save  the  decoys  from  being  carried 
away. 

Inside  the  shooting  box  we  were 
huddled  together,  each  grasping  his 
shotgun.  In  front  were  the  port-holes, 
one  for  each  man,  beneath  which  were 
shells  laid  out  in  readiness.  The  ther- 
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mos  bottles  were  in  constant  requisition, 
and  helped  wonderfully  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  George  tensely  pointed  out  a 
dock  of  blackduck  which  were  ap- 
proaching. Instantly  we  were  on  the 
alert,  each  gun  brought  up  for  im- 
mediate action.  Nearer  came  the  ducks 
— such  moments  are  dear  to  the  hunter’s 
heart — and  were  just  about  to  light 
among  the  decoys,  when,  without  warn- 
ing, they  veered  and  flew  swiftly  away. 

We  understood  in  a minute.  A man 
with  long  black  whiskers  peered  through 
the  door  and  inquired  anxiously,  “Hev’ 
you  seen  a red  boat  named  the  ’Lizy 
Ann’  aroun’  here?”  We  courteously 
replied  that  we  had  not.  He  then  asked 
how  many  ducks  we  had.  When  we 
told  him  we  had  but  one,  he  said, 
‘‘Shucks,  is  that  all!”  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  resumed  his  quest.  Not  one 
of  us  spoke — we  merely  sat  and  thought. 

The  snow  had  now  begun  to  obscure 
everything,  and  to  fall  into  the  waves 
with  a hissing  sound.  The  ice-cakes 
came  in  greater  numbers,  and  we  con- 
cluded to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  further 
shooting.  Therefore  we  launched  the 
boat  for  Sprague,  who  rowed  out  for 
the  decoys.  Inadvertently  he  rowed 
the  boat  upon  an  ice-cake  and  began 
to  drift  away  despite  the  excellent  ad- 
vice we  promptly  shouted  after  him 
He  was  spared,  however,  from  an  un- 
pleasant demise  by  the  tipping,  soon 
after,  of  the  ice-cake,  and  the  conse- 
quent sliding  off  of  the  boat.  Without 
further  mishaps  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  decoys  ashore.  We  pulled  up 


the  boat,  put  the  decoys  in  a neighbor- 
ing barn,  and,  picking  up  our  guns, 
started  on  our  mile  tramp  to  the  car- 
line in  the  face  of  an  old-fashioned  New 
England  blizzard. 

As  night  came  on,  it  grew  bitterly 
cold  and  we  increased  our  pace,  but, 
even  as  we  struck  the  road,  there  came 
filtering  through  the  snow-laden  air  the 
sound  of  a belated  flock  of  whistlers  as 
they  sped  through  the  darkness,  seem- 
ing to  voice  the  spirit  of  the  wild  in 
bidding  us  good  night. 

I was  given  the  dead  bluebill  when  we 
got  off  the  car  at  our  stop,  and  proudly 
I laid  my  prize  at  our  “washlady’s” 
feet — figuratively  speaking — just  as  the 
returning  knight-errant  of  old  placed 
before  his  lady  her  heart’s  desire.  I 
had  ‘ ‘ made  good  ’ ’ and  had  silenced  the 
withering  scorn  that  had  probably  been 
awaiting  my  unsuccessful  return. 

‘‘But,”  you  will  say,  “you  got  only 
one  small  duck  in  return  for  a day’s 
hard  work!’’  No,  many  are  the  de- 
lights of  him  who  seeks  what  nature  has 
to  give:  the  dawn,  furnishing  tints  that 
the  rarest  pearl  has  not  revealed;  the 
tang  of  the  salt  breeze  carrying  the 
mystery  of  ocean;  the  expectancy  with 
which  you  await  the  on-coming  flock; 
the  sharp  report  and  wholesome  recoil 
of  your  favorite  gun;  the  snap  of  the 
ejected  shell;  the  whole-hearted  friend- 
ship of  comrades;  and  last,  perhaps  best, 
memories  that  the  passing  of  years  can 
never  dim ! 

Sidney  M.  Bergman. 
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Nobody  Home. 

Soph: — You  want  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  around  here  to-day. 

Fresh: — What  for! 

Soph: — Because  people  will  think  you 
are  a fool  if  you  go  around  with  them 
shut. 


He’s  Progressing 

I’m  Forgetting 

He’s  Regretting 

And  I’m  not  Getting 

My  lessons  and  I’m  Fretting. 


Probably  Right. 

Teacher: — “Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  the  leaders  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes  were  called?” 

“Chief,”  answered  a bright  little  girl. 

“Correct,”  answered  the  teacher. 
“Now  can  any  one  tell  me  what  the 
women  were  called?” 

There  was  silence  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  then  a small  boy’s  hand  was  raised. 

“Well,  Frankie?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“Mischief,”  he  proudly  announced. 


A Slight  Misunderstanding. 
Student  (proud  of  his  success  in 
Latin): — “Pop,  what’s  the  word  for 
‘people’  in  Latin?” 


Father: — “I  don’t  know’ 

Student  : — ‘ ‘ Pop-u-li . ’ ’ 

Father: — “What!  you  young  scoun- 
drel; I lie,  do  I?” 


A New  System. 

If,  after  you  have  complied  with 
these  and  the  other  requirements,  your 
paper  comes  back  with  an  “F”  on  it, 
do  not  be  discouraged.  In  order  that 
all  students  may  be  treated  equally  in 
this  matter,  the  faculty  has  adopted  the 
following  system  of  markimg: — 

F Fine,  90  to  100 

F Fair,  75  to  90 

F Faulty,  60  to  75 

F Failure,  10  to  60 

F Fired,  below  10. 


If  you  hear  something  funny, 
And  laugh  till  you  nearly  die, 
Please  send  it  to  the  “Register-,” 
Don’t  let  a joke  pass  by. 


Teacher: — “I  shall  be  tempted  to 
give  this  class  a test  before  long.” 
Pupil: — “Yield  not  to  temptation.” 


In  Caesar : — -“What  gender  is  the 
Latin  word  for  soldier?” 
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Freshman: — “Masculine  and  femin- 
ine.” 

Teacher: — “They  must  have  had 
woman’s  suffrage  in  those  days.” 

A poor  farmer  had  so  many  children 
that  he  used  to  call  the  roll  before  each 
Sunday  dinner. 

“ ’Erbert?”  he  began,  one  Sunday. 

“ ’Ere,  pa!” 

“ ’Orace?” 

“ ’Ere  pa!”, 

“ ’Ezckiah?” 

“ ’Ere,  pa!” 

“ ’Enery?” 

’Enery,  who  had  just  reached  the 
seventh  grade,  decided  to  show  off  his 
Latin.  “Adsum !”  he  bawled 

“Ah!  you’ve  ’ad  some,  ’ave  you?” 
he  growled.  “Well,  you  just  git  away, 
then,  an  make  room  for  them  as  ain’t!” 


T eacher  : — ‘ ‘Why  don’ t you  talk  loud- 
er when  you  recite?” 

Pupil: — “A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath.  ’ ’ 


Scene — The  office. 

Senior: — “What  course  are  you  tak- 
ing, academic  or  business?” 

Freshie: — “The  epidemic.” 


Senior: — “Do  you  know  why  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  turn  red  in  the 
autumn?” 

Freshman:— “No,  why?” 

Senior: — “They  blush  to  think  how 
green  they’ve  been  all  summer.” 


Senior: — “Did  you  see  the  fight  at 
the  lunch  counter?” 

Freshman: — -“No,  what  was  it?” 
Senior: — “The  coffee  soaked  the 
doughnut.” 

E.  H.  J. 


THE 

A pelagi  rupes  magno  veniente  fra- 
gore  quae  sese  multis  circurq  latrantibus 
undis  mole  tenet;  scopuli  nequiquam  et 
spumea  circum  saxa  frement  laterique 
inlisa  refunditu  alga. 

Aeneiad  vii. 

Hark!  The  waves  are  thundering, 
On  the  rocks  so  rough  and  gray. 
Look!  The  waters  tumbling 

Topp’d  with  crests  of  wind-blown 
spray. 


SEA 

Now  the  hissing  wave  returning 
To  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

Is  drawing  while  retreating, 

Sea’s  brown  weed  into  its  keep. 

High  above  the  surges  rolling, 

Screaming  gulls  in  search  of  prey, 
Higher,  lower,  darting,  soaring, 

Seem  like  flecks  of  glistening  spray 

A.  J.  S 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  the  School’s  veterans,  Gen. 
Sherwin.  Gen.  Sherwin  graduated  from 
this  school  in  ’56.  During  the  war  he 
rose  from  captain  through  all  offices 
until  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg  and 

worthy  service  during  the  war. 

* * * * * * 

The  Register  regrets  to  announce  the 
death  of  J.  Arthur  Beebe,  ’64.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  his  will  he 
left  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Percy  L. 
Atherton,  ’89,  for  the  advancement  of 
music  at  Harvard. 

5}C  5}C 

Two  books  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished written  by  Latin  School  men. 
They  are  “Son  of  the  Perfect”  by  Ed- 
mund H.  Sears,  ’70,  and  “The  Supernat- 
ural in  Tragedy”  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Whit- 
more ’03. 

* * * * * * 

Jesse  W.  Morton,  ’99,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Emery,  Booth, 
Janey  and  Varney,  patent  solicitors  of 
Boston.  Morton  will  have  general  charge 

of  the  firm’s  law  practice. 

****** 

A daughter,  Priscilla,  was  born  re 
cently  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Guild  ’03. 

****** 

An  article  entitled  “The  Second 
Eleven”  recently  appeared  in  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  by  Robert  F. 
Guild,  ’03. 


Rev.  Herman  Page,  ’84,  who  has  been 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Chicago  for  fourteen  years,  has  been 
elected  bishop  of  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  Spokane,  Wash. 

****** 

H.  H.  Crane,  now  in  B.  U.  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  gave  a delightful  two- 
hour  dramatic  entertainment  in  Jacob 
Sleeper  Hall  recently  to  a select  au- 
dience of  friends. 

****** 

The  Register  regrets  to  announce  the 
death  of  Colonel  Henry  Walker,  '51. 
While  in  this  School  he  won  the  P'ranklin 
Medal  and  several  scholarship  prizes. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted 
as  adjutant  in  the  4th  Mass.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  lieut-colonel 
of  the  regiment.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  tieasurer  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston. 

****** 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Samuel  Hayward,  ’74.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  theatricals 
at  Harvard. 

***** 

Guy  Emerson,  ’04,  is  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Market  World  and  Chronicle  of 

New  York. 

****** 

Arthur  Sweetser,  writing  of  his 
experiences  in  the  war,  says:  “I  went  to 
the  war  for  personal  reasons  and  then 
stayed  to  do  correspondence  work.  I 
met  von  Kluck’s  division  at  Valenci- 
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ennes  and  journeyed  all  the  way  down 
with  them  to  Paris  After  being  a pris- 
oner for  the  last  three  days  with  them,  I 
jumped  across  to  the  French  lines,  where 
I was  gobbled  up  as  a spy  forthwith. 
After  two  days  I was  able  to  get  away 
into  Paris,  and  then  shortly  proceeded 
to  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  where  1 was 
again  caught  and  forced  to  walk  26  kil- 
ometers through  rain  and  mud,  hand- 
cuffed to  a German.  On  getting  away 
again,  I worked  my  way  from  Paris  to 
Antwerp,  where  I found  myself  when  the 
city  was  falling  I have  written  most  of 
this  for  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  have  three 
articles  coming  out  serially  in  the 
World’s  Work,  with  other  things  not 
yet  matured.” 

The  30th  annual  reunion  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  school  class  of  1885  was  held 
Jan.  7th  at  Young’s  Hotel  when  20 
menbers,  men  new  prominent  in  business 
and  professional  life,  renewed  acquaint- 


ances of  the  old  school  days  Dr. 
Warren  F.  Gay,  the  retiring  president, 
called  the  classmates  together;  Dr. 
Nicholas  Drummy  was  toastmaster. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Warren  of  Wheaton  Col- 
lege was  elected  president.  Other  offi- 
cers are:  Yice-president,  H H.  M. 
Borghardt;  poet,  Dr.  Charles  F Cogs- 
well; orator,  Norman  F Hasseltine; 
toastmaster  Frederick  S Goodwin; 

secretary  and  treasurer,  F W Faxon. 
* * * * * * 

M.  J.  Logan, 'll,  has  been  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Student 
Council  at  Harvard. 

****** 

I he  folowing  have  been  assigned 
scholarships  at  Harvard  for  the  year 
1914-15:  Henry  H.  Carpenter,  ’12, 

Robert  Winthrop,  , Ernest  R. 

Caverly,  11 ; William  A.  Hermanson  '12; 
Jerome  J.  Sullivan,  T 2 ; Louis  Wald,  ’ 12 ; 
Joseph  H.  Zimmerman,  T2;  Saul  Ber- 
man, 13;  Harry  S.  Finkel,  T3;  Arthur 
B.  Lourie,  T3 ; Sidney  Zanditon,  T3. 
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During  the  month  of  December, 
athletics  were  at  a standstill.  The  Foot- 
ball Team  had  been  forgotten,  and  the 
subject  of  conversation  drifted  from 
athletics  to  other  amusements,  but, 
after  the  Christmas  vacation  everybody 
was  in  excitement.  The  longed-for 
track  season  had  started,  and  everyone 
was  weighing  the  prospects.  At  the 
outset  things  did  not  seem  very  bright 
for  a good  aggregation,  but  now  with 
most  of  last  year’s  stars  back,  prospects 
are  bright  for  a championship  team. 
From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  have  been  daily  working 
out  under  Coach  O’Brien’s  watchful 
eyes,  and  he  seems  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  shown.  Much  good  ma- 
terial has  been  brought  to  light  and 
every  division  is  well  supplied  with 
promising  point-winners.  A series  of 
handicap  meets  have  been  held,  and  in 
this  way  the  boys  are  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
a real  race.  The  following  boys  have 
been  showing  up  well  in  the  senior  di- 
vision: Capt.  Martin,  Dolan,  and 
Dowling  in  the  600-yd;  Cousens,  Gillis, 
Rice,  and  Godkin  in  the  300-yd; 
Leary.  Bowers  and  Cutter  Davis 


iu  the  1000-yd.;  Fay,  Rice,  Godkin, 
and  Whalen  in  the  sprints.  “Charlie” 
Hamlin,  the  only  veteran  high-jumper, 
is  showing  up  exceptionally  well, 
and  has  done  5ft.  6 in.  in  practice. 
John  Povah  and  Enright  are  the  stand- 
bys in  the  shotput,  and  each  of  them 
may  be  counted  on  to  win  points  in  the 
coming  meets.  The  material  in  the 
intermediate  division  is  not  as  good  as 
it  was  last  year.  O’Neil  in  the  dashes, 
Malloy  in  the  high-jump,  and  McGrath 
and  Duntley  are  the  most  promising. 
In  the  junior  division  Donovan,  Merrill, 
Tumaroff,  and  Donahue  look  like  good 
performers.  Manager  Godkin  has 
worked  hard  and  has  got  plenty  of  com- 
petition for  the  track  men.  The 
Inter-class  Meet,  Jan.  28,  will  give  Coach 
O’Brien  a good  chance  to  see  the  real 
worth  of  the  men  in  competition,  and 
a large  crowd  is  expected  to  fill  the  Latin 
School  gallery  on  that  day.  The  price 
of  tickets  will  be  announced  later.  As  we 
have  such  a good  looking  team,  I wish 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  in  the  school 
would  do  their  best  to  come  out  and  get  a 
tryout.  Latin  School  has  got  an  ex- 
cellent chance  for  the  championship  this 
year;  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  a- 
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long  the  team.  Manager  Godkin  has 
announced  the  following  schedule: — 
Jan.  28.  Inter-Class  Meet  (Drill  Hall). 
Feb.  5.  Dorchester  at  Dorchester. 

“ 27.  B.  A.  A.  Schoolboy  Games 

(Relay,  with  English  High.) 
“ 11.  Lynn  English  High  (Drill 

Hall),  Pending. 

“ 18.  Mechanic  Arts  (Drill  Hall.) 

“ 26.  English  High  (Drill  Hall.) 

Mar.  5.  Medford  (Drill  Hall.) 

“ 20.  Regimental  Meet  (South 

Armory) . 


HOCKEY. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays,  Cap- 
tain Enright  issued  the  first  call  for 
candidates  for  the  hockey  team.  About 
eighteen  men  reported  in  the  school 
yard  for  the  initial  practice.  The  can- 
didates shaped  up  well,  and  with  four 
veterans  back  a good  team  was  expected. 
The  men  reported  for  their  first  practice 
on  the  ice  on  Jan.  6 at  the  Charles 
River.  A stiff  workout  was  on  the 
program  and  a deal  of  passing  and 
shooting  was  engaged  in.  Murphy  and 
Flynn  of  the  new  men  excelled  at  this. 
Cleary  took  his  old  position  at  goal-tend 
and  Manager  Elston  played  coverpoint, 
Cousens  played  cover  and  Captain  En- 
right played  point  in  the  first  practice 
game.  On  Saturday,  Jan.  9,  ten  men 
took  the  1.45  train  from  the  South 
Station  and  journeyed  to  Southboro, 
where  they  were  to  engage  the  strong  St. 
Mark’s  School  team.  The  boys  dressed 
and  were  driven  to  the  reservoir  where  a 
rink  was  built,  and  after  a few’  minutes 
of  practice  the  game  started.  For  the 
first  half  Latin  School  held  St.  Mark’s 
in  good  form,  Enright  missing  a goal  by 
an  inch.  However,  in  the  second  half 
the  St.  Mark’s  boys  started  with  a rush, 


and  by  beautiful  team  w'ork  succeeded 
in  registering  three  goals  The  notice- 
able feature  ot  the  game  wras  the  fact 
that  our  fellows  could  not  keep  their 
feet  as  well  as  their  opponents  and  sus- 
tained several  severe  falls.  At  one 
time  a Latin  School  player  w’as  hurled 
over  the  tw’o-foot  board  and  badly 
shaken  up.  The  twro  Gastons  played  fine 
hockey  for  St.  Mark’s,  and  Capt.  En- 
right, Cousens,  and  Cleary  excelled  for 
Latin  School.  Enright  and  Cousens 
made  several  fine  rushes  down  the  ice, 
but  got  no  assistance  from  their  fel- 
lows, who  showed  very  little  team  work. 
Cleary  made  about  ten  fine  stops  and 
played  a very  good  game,  not  being  drawn 
out  of  his  net  or  caught  napping  very 
often.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  who  plays  for 
the  B.  A.  A.  hockey  team,  w7as  referee, 
and  used  excellent  juelgment  The 
periods  wrere  twro  20-min.  halves.  The 
score:  St.  Mark’s,  3;  Boston  Latin,  0. 
Manager  Elston  has  announced  the 
following  schedule: — 

Jan.  9.  St.  Mark’s  (at  South- 


Jan. 


13. 

16. 

23. 

27. 


borough) . 

Milton  (at  Milton). 
Winthrop  (at  Winthrop). 
Pending,  Horblitt  Academy. 
Stone  School  (at  Arena). 
Boston  College  High  (at 
Arena). 

Brookline  (at  Brookline). 
Pending.  Boston  College 
Freshmen  (at  Arena). 
English  High  (at  Arena). 

P.  S.  The  game  with  Milton,  sched- 
uled for  Jan.  13,  had  to  be  cancelled  on 
account  of  absence  of  ice. 


Feb.  1. 


Feb.  28. 


CREW. 

If  arrangements,  which  are  at  pres- 
ent under  way,  prove  successful,  Capt. 
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Hunt  will  issue  a call  for  crew  practice 
on  the  rowing  machines  some  time  near 
the  last  of  January.  Further  notice  of 
this  will  he  given  later,  and  a large 
squad  is  expected  to  report.  Any  fellow 
who  can  swim  and  weighs  140  lbs,  should 
try  for  the  crew. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  9,  the  Football 
“L”  men  reported  at  10  A.  M.  at 
Chickerings  for  the  Football  picture. 
Some  of  the  boys  did  not  appear. 
The  following  got  in  the  picture:  Coach 
O’Brien,  Capt.  Walsh,  Manager  Dun- 
ham. O’Dowd.  Martin,  Hunt,  O’Connor, 
Dillon,  Murphy,  Maloney,  Cleary,  En- 
right, Cousens,  Levinson,  Murdough, 
and  Povah 

****** 

Capt  Walsh  and  John  Povah  of  the 
Football  team  were  honored  by  being 

invited  to  the  B.  A.  A.  baquet  Jan.  9. 

****** 

As  this  is  the  Alumni  Number  of  The 
Regisier , it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  Latin  School  athletes  who 
have  made  good  in  college.  The  fol- 
lowing are  only  a few  of  the  many  promi- 
nent stars  of  past  years:  Waters  90, 


who  was  twice  captain  of  the  Harvard 
Football  team.  Mackie,  ’90,  played 
four  years  of  varsity  football  for  Har- 
vard. Merrill,  '91,  ran  quarter  mile  for 
Harvard  track  team.  Winston,  ’95, 
captain  Harvard  track  team.  R.  P. 
Whittemore,  ’90,  played  for  three  years 
for  Harvard  baseball  team.  Arthur 
Beal, '91,  quarter-back  for  Harvard  foot- 
ball team.  W.  K.  Rand,  ’93,  Captain 
of  Harvard  baseball  yearn.  D.  D.  Scan- 
ned, ’92,  catcher  for  Harvard  varsity 
baseball  team  for  two  years.  J.  L.  Lowe, 
’97,  captain  Dartmouth  football  team 
Chas.  D.  Daly,  ’97,  Captain  of  both 
Harvard  and  West-Point  football  teams. 
D.  J.  Hurley,  1902,  was  twice  elected 
captain  of  Harvard  football  teams. 
Walter  Elcock,  ’03,  played  tackle  on 
Dartmouth  football  team ; coached  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  last  season,  in  football. 
John  Colby,  T2,  played  right  guard  for 
Dartmouth.  Logan,  ’ll,  played  quarter- 
back for  Harvard  for  two  years.  Soucy, 
T2,  played  center  and  end  for  Harvard 
two  years;  rowed  on  the  varsity  crew. 
Latin  School  coaches  in  past  years  have 
turned  out  some  of  the  best  athletes  ever 
seen  in  competition  and  may  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  future  years! 

“Venus,”  ’l(i. 
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